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PRIEST’S CLOAK 


PRIESTS’ CLOAKS 


Custom-made of special 
Woolens selected for dur- 
ability. Well-fitted collars 
and lined to-waist. Morse 
—metal clasp —at addi- 
tional cost. Frog or fly 
front. Side slits, Velvet 
collars extra. 


Wool Melton 2... $50.00 


Wool Broadcloth _... 80.00 
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OF MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 E. 41st-Street 29 E. Madison Street 
New York 17, N. Y. & Chicago 2, Ill. 


Send for new g 
Vestment Catalog | 


VESTMENT CATALOGS HAVE BEEN MAILED TO THE CLERGY 
Additional copies are available to both Clergy and Lay People 


e Eucharistic Vestments 
e Clerical Cassocks—Cloaks—Birettas 
e Clerical Surplices—Hoods—Tippets 


e Clerical Accessories : 
Rabats—Shirts—Collars 


e Bishops’ Vestments 

e Choir Vestments 

e Pulpit Gowns 

e Stoles—Burses—Veils 

e Frontals—Superfrontals 

e Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
e Funeral Palls 


e Altar Linens—Fabrics 


CHASUBLE 


CHOIR GOWNS 


Price List 


Regent Style Beverly Style 
orp hintaan eet G. nest $14.00 $15.00 
Gilora Manila, 222. oo Aa (Sy 13.15 
Airlight Cloth 2....2.......- _ 11.00 12.00 


In ordering, state height and chest measure- 
ment. Fixed prices up to chest size 42” and 
length 60”. Extra charge for larger sizes. 


For Complete information about Eucharistic Vestments as well as the 
other items listed, consu't our new Vestment Catalog 


( )isiting Communion Set 


in sterling silver . . . beautifully 
fashioned, exquisitely propor- 
tioned. Nine pieces in a velvet- 
lined, leather case, 1034”x514"x 
614", $135. - 

Ecclesiastical Studio ; 


BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
EAST ORANGE MANHASSET WHITE PLAINS 


{Rooks of Remembrance 


Record the life history of your 
church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have benefited your church, 
Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
) in carved repositories. 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 
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(WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NASHOTAH SCHOLA 
CANTORUM RECORDS 


Missa de Angelis 
In English on 12 inch 78 R.P.M. vinylite rec- 


ords. Available at $2.50 each (postpaid if 
cash accompanies order) from: 


BISHOP KEMPER 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


of resilient granulated cork, 
covered with desirable plastic 
leatherette. Pew and Com- 
munion cushions in various 
types of coverings. Inquiries 
welcomed, 


Sam uel Coll [Fee 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, L. 1., New York 
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LETTERS 


The Mayor’s Message 


O THE EDITOR: I am happy to 

commend Bishop DeWolfe and all the 
clergy and laity of the Episcopal Church 
for the work that has been done in Long 
Island. 

The Bishop’s efforts have beneficially 
affected the life of the community as a 
whole, and his good teachings have helped 
create a happier spirit throughout the en- 
tire metropolitan area. 

VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI, Mayor. 

New York City. 


Red Boxes for Men 


O THE EDITOR: Lent is almost 
here and not much has been done about 


| the men’s red boxes. 


Mine was not the first such idea (I 
wrote about this two years ago [L. C., 


| April 3, 1949]), but it still stands: Why 


can’t the men have red boxes? 

I don’t see why the men don’t do any- 
thing about it. They have things to be 
thankful for, too. With the world situa- 
tion what it is we should be doubly grate- 
ful for being such a fortunate people. 

Let’s not take a back seat in this mat- 
ter of raising money and being grateful. 

PETER SIMCOx, 
age, almost 11. 
Manchester, Vt. 


“Open Letter” 


O THE EDITOR: May a layman ex- 

press his surprise at the attitude of 
some of your clerical correspondents re- 
garding the “open letter’ — for instance, 
that of the gentleman who “stopped the 
paper” for fear of ever again reading a 
frank challenge on a current issue? Broad- 
minded and willing enough to approve the 


approvers of the Sheffield conference, yet | 


will he run the risk of reading further 
criticism? No, no, a thousand times, no! 
As to the latest charge of trickery by omis- 
sion, does the fact that the sponsoring was 
“purely temporary” have any bearing? A 
seat in the electric chair is “purely tempo- 
rary’ — but it can do a lot of damage. 

Frankly, I feel that all those referred to 
[L. C., November 26th] should give the 
paper a vote of thanks. It invited their 
responses: they gave them, and I feel bet- 
ter, as do a lot of other laymen, I’m sure. 
Their replies indicate that they meant well 
and the sponsorship didn’t really mean 
what some might fear. 

Perhaps our loyalty to our Church and 
our nation -is so definite that, when those 
in high places “sponsor” something that 
(somehow or other) we believe is not good, 
it makes us wonder. 

Perhaps, as laymen, we are not able to 
note some of the fine shades of distinction 
that motivate them. Perhaps we don’t like 
being put on the defensive by such friend- 
ly (?) remarks as “I see there was a cou- 
ple of Episcopalians in that recent group 
picture in— magazine.” Or, “I see your 
people are sponsoring,” etc., etc. 

Well, here is my’vote of thanks anyway 
to THe Living CHurcH. May it live 
forever. EDMUND COLLINS. 

Allentown, Pa. 


Thers Ba: 
A FAITH 
THAT MOVED 
MOUNTAINS! 


Filmed in = 
the Blue Ridges 

...a story of two 
who brought their 
faith to the hill folk 
of Georgia .. . and 
found a vision mir- 
rored in the stars! 


climb the 
Highest 


| Mountain; 


CENTURY: FOR 


WILLIAM 


HAYWARD - LUNDIGAN 


with RORY CALHOUN - Barbara 
Bates - Gene Lockhart - Lynn 
Bari - ALEXANDER KNOX 
Directed by Produced by 
HENRY KING - LAMAR TROTTI 


Screen Play by LAMAR TROTTI 
From a Novel by Corra Harris 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Monroe Tables Designed and 
Manufactured Exclusively By 


e 
ASK FOR NEW 
CATALOG No. 225 


THE Wonoe. COMPANY INC. 


#0 CHURCH STREET __ COLFAX, IOWA 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 


serving the Episcopal Church exclusively 
PROVIDES FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


for the 
CONSTRUCTION PURCHASE 
IMPROVEMENT and REPAIR 
of 
CHURCHES RECTORIES 
OTHER PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS 


The Commission has completed 70 Years of service to the 
Church. 


It has served every Diocese and Missionary District at home 
and overseas. 
Low interest e Attractive amortization plan 


Funds will be available for a limited number of new loans in 
1951. Due to the heavy demand, applicants are urged to file their 
applications at an early date. 


For detailed information, please write to the Secretary. 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 
170 Remsen Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


The Rev. Francis C, Lightbourn, Editor 


HREE more volumes of the Colet 
Library of Modern Christian 

Thought and Teaching [L. C., Novem- 
ber 5th], published earlier in England by 
Duckworth, under the general editorship 
of the dean of St. Paul’s, the Very Rev. 
W. R. Matthews, are now published in 
America by Macmillan, at $1.25 each. 

The Resurrection Pattern (1), by 
Geoffrey Hoyland (Pp. v, 110), is a 
reconciliation of scientific and religious 
truth by a layman who believes that, just 
as in a trial it is the jury that brings in 
the verdict, so, in the relation of religion ) 
to science, the verdict “must ultimately 
be delivered by the common people.” 

The Early Traditions of Genesis (4), 
by E. B. Redlich (Pp. 127), covers the 
first 11 chapters of the book. The map, 
diagrams, and printing in parallel col- 
umns of the sources combine to make the 
volume a handy one for the student. 

The Kingdom of God in the Experi- 
ence of Jesus, by S. H. Hooke (Pp.-v, 
160), traces the subject from early ideas 
on divine kingship, through divine king- 
ship in Hebrew religion, into its various 
aspects in our Lord’s teaching. 


Of Interest 


The Story of St. Francis, by Eliza- 
beth Grierson (Mowbrays. In America: 
Morehouse-Gorham. Pp. ix, 131. $1.50). 
Told in simple, but not childish lan- 
guage. Suitable for older children and 
adults. Attractive line drawings by 
Mollie M. Kaye. 


Children of Galilee, by Lydia S. Eliot 
(Mowbrays. In America: Morehouse- 
Gorham. Pp. 128. $1.50). Children’s 
fiction, based on the Bible. With line 
drawings by Mollie M. Kaye. Matches 
in format The Story of St. Francis. 


Light Unto My Path: A Christian 
Alphabet, by M. V. C. Jeffreys (SPCK. 
1950. Pp. 23. Paper, 1/-). About thirty 
passages of scripture, illustrating four 
themes (creative and redemptive love, 
Incarnation, freedom, the kingdom of 
heaven), with an introductory note on 
each theme. 


Apologia pro Vita Sua, by John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, with an introduction — 
by Anton C. Pegis (Random House: 
Modern Library. 1950. Pp. xiv, 430. 
$1.25). The original 1864 text of the 
Apologia, with an appendix containing 
miscellaneous items. 


Chats from a Minister's Study, by 
Wilbur M. Smith (Boston: W. A. 
Wilde Company. Pp. 283. $2.50). Es- 
says on books, some of which were orig- 
inally given as radio broadcasts of the 
Moody Bible Institute. 
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January 


28. Sexagesima Sunday. 
Theological Education Sunday. 
Youth Week and Christian Endeavor Week, 
National Council of Churches. 
Convention, Eau Claire (to 29th). 
Convention, San Joaquin (to 30th). 
Convention, W-st Virginia (to 30th). 
Convention, West Texas (to 30th). 
30. Election of Suffragan for Connecticut. Bishop 
Gray to be installed as Bishop. 
Executive committee, World Council, at Paris. 
Convention, Alabama (to February 1st). 
Convention, California. 
31. Convention, Arizona (to February 1st). 
Convention, Michigan. 
Convention, Ohio. 


February 


2. Purification of St. Mary the Virgin. 

4. Quinquagesima Sunday. 

6. Church Periodical Club executive board an- 
nual meeting, at Seabury House (also 7th). 

7. Ash Wednesday. 

9. World Day of Prayer, sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Church Women, National Council 
of Churches. 

11. First Sunday in Lent. 

Division of Christian Educational, National 
Council of Churches, at Columbus, Ohio 
(to 17th). 

Convocation, Panama Canal Zone (to 12th). 

18. National Council meeting (to 15th). 


14. Ember Day. 


Convoeation, Southwestern Brazil (to 18th). 
16. Ember Day. 
17. Ember Day. 
18. Second Sunday in Lent 
20. Convocation, Central Brazil (to 23d). 
22. Washingeton’s Birthday. 
24. St. Matthias. 
Convocation, North Texas (to 26th). 
25. Third Sunday in Lent. 


January 28, 1951 


Greetings from the 


Governor 


Dear Bishop DeWolfe: 


Both as governor and as an admiring 
reader, I am happy to send most cordial 
greetings to the staff and readers of 
Tue Livinc CHURCH on the occasion 
of its special edition of January 
28, 1951. 

The work of the Church on Long 
Island needs no commendation from me. 
The most eloquent testimonial of the 
results of this activity is to be found in 
the increase*of its membership and its 
influence. The members of our Episco- 
pal Churches have the benefit of the 
spiritual leadership of devoted clergy- 
men. Never in our history was our 
country more in need of their inspira- 
tion as well as their human understand- 
ing. 

May God speed the activities of the 
Church, not only on Long Island, but 


SORTS 


wherever its voice is raised in the honor 
and worship of God. 
Sincerely yours, 
THomas E. Dewey, 
Governor of New York. 


AND CONDITIONS 


THIS BEING the Long Island number, 
Sorts and Conditions bows to make 
room for the above cordial greeting 
from Governor Dewey, who is, as his 
letter shows, an active communicant 
of the Episcopal Church. 


LONG ISLAND’S vigorous Church life 
is summed up in the historical survey 
article beginning on page 16. Succeed- 
ing pages describe: Garden City (the 
Cathedral and its two schools), page 
18; Woodhull School (a parish school 
ranging from nursery to high school), 
page 19; Urban Work, page 19; Youth, 
page 20; The Auxiliary (a I ong Island 
“First”), page 21; The Bishop’s Men, 
page 23; Missionary Advance, with 
the brilliant project of preéngineered 
churches, page 24; a double spread of 
Parish Churches, pages 26 and 27; 
map, with complete list of parishes 
and missions, pages 28 and 2); dioc- 
esan departments, page 30; the fa- 
mous Church Charity Foundation, 
page 31; Religious Orders, page 34; 
and numerous pictures of well known 
parishes, clergy, and laymen here and 
there throughout the special section. 


IN CASE you wonder what is going 
on in the little drawing at the middle 
of the map, that is an atomic scientist 
at work in the Long Island labora- 
tories of the AEC. Long Island has 
everything! 


NEW DEAN of the Washington Ca- 
thedral, succeeding Dr. John Wallace 
Suter, is the Rey. Francis B. Sayre, 
now serving as rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH looks 
better than last year, but still far 
down the list, in the annual statistics 
of per capita Church giving prepared 
by the United Stewardship Council. 
It has moved from 24th to 23d place 
in total giving per Church member, 
with an average gift of $42.44 per 


member, as compared to $41.57 in the 
previous year, The average per capita 
gift of all churches was, however, only 
$30.58, and it is true this year as last 
that most of the medium-size and 


large churches had a poorer record’ 


than the Episcopal Church. It is the 
small, zealous bodies that make up the 
greater proportion of the 22 churches 
which did better. 


THE AGENCY collecting the statis- 
tics, the United Stewardship Council, 
is now the Joint Department of Stew- 
ardship of the National Council of 
Churches. 


THE GENERAL BOARD of the NCC, 
meeting in New York last week, took 
a number of significant steps. It ap- 
pointed a committee of 30 under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Douglas Horton 
(former director of the WAVES), to 
plan for special ministrations to the 
armed forces and defense workers. 


THE NCC ealled for negotiations with 
other governments, within and with- 
out the UN, to secure “a just and dur- 
able peace” responsive to moral and 
spiritual imperatives which are the es- 
sence of our faith in Christ. It warned 
against the temptation to “sacrifice 
justice solely in the interests of 
peace,” but rejected the view that 
World War III is inevitable. “To carry 
forward with increasing zeal the world 
mission of the Church,” it said, ac- 
cording to an RNS summary, “is to 
hasten the day when our own and suc- 
ceeding generations may be delivered 
from the scourge of war.” 


MRS. PAUL MOORE has been elected 
the first woman member of the Epis- 
copal Church Foundation. She is active 
in many civic and cultural fields in 
New York City, Convent, N. J., and 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

Peter Day. 


iPS ieee Be 


his beautifully designed é 
Visiting Communion Set 
made of sterling silver, with 
crystal mounted Cruet, forms 
a most welcome gift for church 
or clergyman. Price of 5 pieces, 
complete with Case, $82.50. 
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ORNAMENTAL and 
PLAIN IRON WORK 


ENTRANCE GATES 

(Swinging or Folding) 
WINDOW GUARDS 
OVERHEAD ARCHES 
BRONZE TABLETS 
AREA GRATINGS 
PIPE RAILING 


Indicate your needs, we 
will send suitable illustra- 
tions and submit prices. 


Office and Factory: 
2113 Florence Ave., Zone 6 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choirs 
€ Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


——w) Hangings - Communion 
Sets. Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Conducted by the REV. CANON MARSHALL M. DAY 


e Are bishops consecrated and priests or- 
dained by an ex-Roman bishop to be re- 
garded as valid ministers in those offices? 


Several men “consecrated” by such 
bishops have been refused admission to 
the Anglican episcopate, even though at 
least two of the consecrators were bishops 
living in and exercising their jurisdic- 
tions. The position taken by some of the 
opponents of their reception was that the 
consecration of a bishop is the act of 
the Church, not simply of the individual 
through whom the Church’s power of 
orders is exercised. 

Each consecrating bishop should be di- 
rected by the Church to which he be- 
longs to perform the consecration. The 
request for the consecration must come, 
not from the candidate himself, but from 
that unit of the Catholic Church for 
which he is being consecrated, expressed 
through its normal constitutional method 
of choosing bishops, if it is already or- 
ganized, or by the action of a representa- 
tive group of the clergy and people, if its 
constitution is still in process of forma- 
tion. 

With regard to the priesthood, the sit- 
uation appears essentially the same. A 
man cannot be ordained priest for him- 
self or on the basis of his own judgment 
of his sufficiency. He is ordained for 
a cure of souls or a religious order or a 
chapter of which he is or is to become a 
member. One might say that the bishop’s 
diocese could constitute such a unit of 
the Church of God, but in the case of 
bishops legitimately deprived or deposed 
there is no diocese for which they are or- 
daining. If some unit of the Catholic 
Church as for example, the Episcopal or 
Old Catholic, has judged our hypotheti- 
cal bishop’s sentence to be unjust, and 
has taken him into its episcopate and he 
is acting for that body, I would judge his 
ordinations to be valid. If he is just 
“free-lancing,’ I should think it neces- 
sary that conditional ordination should 
be administered to those whom he has 
ordained before they could be accepted 
by a generally recognized Catholic body. 


e Perpetual Deacons. 


A correspondent informs me that the 
Rev. Frederick Ernest Whitney did not 
remain a deacon but was ordained to the 
priesthood on June 6, 1909, by Bishop 
Greer of New York. This happened 


after I had left that diocese and Fr. 
Whitney had passed out of my life. 


e (1) Is it permissible for a server to use 
a small kneeling pad at Mass? If per- 
missible, what size and color would be 
liturgically correct? 


e (2) Are there any manuals or books 
available which instruct on how to serve 
at high Mass? 


(1) It is always permissible to pro- 
vide kneeling pads for servers. “There 
should be two, one at each end, in front 
of the altar. If there is more than one 
step, these pads may be placed on the 
lowest one. If the footpace is the only 
step, the pads should be on the floor. 
Their size is not regulated by tradition, 
but 18’ x 7” is a pretty good dimension 
for all sizes of servers. The color is de- 
termined by artistic considerations. 


(2) Complete directions for all min- 
isters at high Mass are given in “Ritual 
Notes” published by Mowbray. Direc- 
tions according to the Sarum Rite are 
found in the Server's Handbook by Percy 
Dearmer, published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. There is a Server's Manual 
by Robert F. Lau, published by More- 
house. It contains directions only for low ~ 
celebrations. These are available from 
the Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 E. 41st 
St., NewYork 17 N. Y., cor. 29) ase 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


e Is it permissible for a lay reader to 
wear the tippet or black scarf while in 
performance of his duties? 


The tippet is used with the choir 
habit (cassock and surplice for priests 
and deacons, rochet and chimere for bish- 
ops) as a sign that the wearer is a clerk 
in Holy Orders. It is not a sacred vest- 
ment, like the stole, and so is worn in the 
same manner by all three Orders. Its 
use by lay readers is the practice con- 
demned by Canon 50, Sec. 3, last sen- 
tence. 

The Canon cannot possibly refer to 
the surplice, since that is the “dress ap- 
propriate to” choristers and acolytes as 
well as to ordained clergymen, nor can 
it refer to the hood which is a sign, not 
of clerical, but of academic status. Percy 
Dearmer, in his well-known work, The 
Parson’s Handbook, has a very thorough 
and complete discussion of the tippet. 
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HOUSE OF BISHOPS 
Opening of Meeting 


By ELIZABETH McCracKEN 


According to custom, the meeting of 
‘the House of Bishops was opened with a 
short service. Bishop Shires, Suffragan of 
California, the youngest bishop in order 
‘of consecration, read the Lesson, and the 
Presiding Bishop said the prayer. Then 
‘the bishops present, consecrated since the 
_last meeting of the House, were formally 
introduced. 

The House stood while the names of 
the bishops who have died since the last 
meeting of the House were read. 

Bishop Stoney of New Mexico and 
‘Southwest Texas then welcomed the 
- House to the district; and the Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Wright, rector of St. Clement’s 
Church, where the meeting was held, 
welcomed the bishops to the parish and 
the city. The secretary of the House, the 
Rey. Dr. John Fitzgerald, gave the num- 
ber of bishops present as 120. 


The Military Bishopric 


No report was anticipated or heard 
with such intent interest as that of the 
National Council’s Armed Forces Divi- 
sion,, which was presented by Bishop 
Louttit of South Florida, the Division’s 
chairman. He said the Church now has 
87 chaplains (which is the current quo- 
ta), but by the middle of the year may 
have 200, because other quotas have not 


- been filled. 


“Our forces are scattered over an 
enormous area,’ he said. ‘We haven’t 
enough chaplains to go around. A bishop 
for the armed forces, if we had one, 
would have nothing to do with placing 
chaplains. Each service does its own 
placing.” 
~ He went on, “the Armed Forces Divi- 
sion has as a routine job selection of men 
_to recommend as chaplains. We pay their 
pension premiums, and provide them 
with small discretionary funds, which 
they use according to their own judgment 
and of which they are not required to 
send us any report. We try to provide 
each chaplain with a Communion set, 
altar linen, vestments and religious litera- 
ture. We try to help in solving the chap- 
_lains’ problems. We also try to give fi- 
nancial aid to dioceses and districts where 
divisions are located and where the local 
clergy are helping to minister to the men.” 


January 28, 1951 


ite 


Bishop Louttit then turned to the anx- 
iously anticipated part of his report: the 
report of the Special Committee on a 
Suffragan for the Armed Forces. “I am 
frank to say that I did feel, when I was 
on active duty, that a Suffragan Bishop 
was not necessary. I tried, by a letter, to 
find out what chaplains thought. I sent 
out a letter and got 54 replies. The chap- 
plains who were in favor emphasized 
rank. They felt that a bishop meant 
something and that Washington would 
be more impressed by a bishop than by 
anyone else who might come down on 
behalf of chaplains. They thought that 
a bishop would impress the commanding 
officer at camps. Some chaplains felt the 
need of a bishop to deal with problems 
under the marriage canons, as diocesan 
bishops do at home. Underlying all this 
was the feeling that a suffragan for the 
armed forces would be a workable plan 
if the right man should be chosen.” 

Bishop Louttit continued, “the chap- 
lains who were opposed to the idea said 
that no one man could go around the 


House or BisHops: 4 cross section.* 


world. They thought they could use the 
bishop in the place where they were. 
‘They also questioned whether any bishop 
would be permitted to travel during war- 


*From top left: Bishops Gooden, Gilbert; Blank- 
ingship, Washburn; Pardue, Keeler; Clingman, 
and Barnwell, 


time. It is true that Bishop Sherrill, Bish- 
op Hobson, and Bishop Hart did go; but 
they went for the General Commission 
on Chaplains. The question was raised as 
to whether giving the armed forces a 
bishop would mean that the chaplains 
would have to transfer their allegiance 
to him, away from their own home 
dioceses. 

“We (the Division) could not rec- 
ommend a suffragan for the armed forces 
at this time. We do recommend that all 
our bishops and clergy, and all our 
Church people accept responsibility in 
this matter. The primary responsibility 
rests with the parish — with the rector 
and the people. Each parish should keep 
in. touch with the men going into the 
forces: keep constantly in touch with 
them. Our Division would gladly 
send the names to rectors of the places 
where their men are. This is difficult be- 
cause they are so often moved. We will 
do our best. 

“The nearest congregations must take 
responsibility for the Episcopalians in the 
camp near them. What men need most 
is something like home. Civilians can do 
much by having the men in their homes. 
So many of the men are so very young. 
Every bishop should try to get his clergy 
and people to do what they can to min- 
ister to the men.” 


Nor a Worp WaAs SAID 


Considering for a moment another 
facet of the subject of the chaplaincy, 
Bishop Louttit said, “I would stress our 
responsibility in recommending men for 
the chaplaincy. May God have mercy on 
our souls if we recomrnend a man who is 
not the right man. Don’t try to solve 
your problems by recommending men 
who are misfits in your diocese.” 

Returning to the question of a military 
bishopric, Bishop Louttit said finally: 
“We do not recommend now that we 
elect a Suffragan for the Armed Forces. 
But we are going to ask Bishop Kennedy 
of Honolulu to be Bishop for the Armed 
Forces in the Hawaiian area, in addi- 
tion to his present work; and we are 
going to ask Bishop Larned to be Bishop 
for the Armed Forces in Europe, also in 
addition to his present work.” 

There was a silence when Bishop 
Louttit ended his report, which had oc- 
cupied over an hour. Discussion and ques- 
tions were in order; but not a word was 
said. Some one moved that the report be 
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printed and distributed. This was sec- 
onded and the motion carried unani- 
mously. 

Then the Presiding Bishop said, “The 
Armed Forges Division has been living 
on the money left over from the former 
Army and Navy Commission of the 
Church. We have allocations of money 
for China; but we can’t use it in China. 
We can use some of it for the Armed 
Forces Division; or we can have a spe- 
cial spring campaign, and raise what will 
be needed. Shall we have a spring cam- 
paign?” 

When there was no indication that 
this was wanted, the Presiding Bishop 
went on: “I have spent seven years in 
this work. The main task is stimulation 
at home. If a man gets a letter from his 
home parish it means more than if he 
got it from anywhere else. If he gets a 
letter from his own bishop that means 
more than a letter from any other bishop. 
Many rectors and many bishops have 
failed to see what they can do. It is no 
mystery. The secret is to care for the men 
and for the chaplains in the services.” 


Okinawa 


The Okinawa Mission was placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of Bishop Kennedy 
of Honolulu by the House of Bishops 
as a temporary measure. 

It was suggested that Bishop Binsted 
of the Philippines was much nearer Oki- 
nawa than Bishop Kennedy. The Pre- 
siding Bishop explained that Bishop Bin- 
sted was over-worked, and needed to re- 
ceive, rather to give, episcopal assistance. 


Changes of Name 


The House of Bishops voted to change 
the name of the District of the Philippine 
Islands to District of the Philippines, the 
name Philippines being officially in use 
there. It was voted also to request the 
General Convention to amend the Can- 
on on Missionary Districts, by substitut- 
ing the word dioceses for districts. 


The Value of the Province 


One of the values of a province is 
that it can be very useful to chaplains 
of the armed services, according to a 
statement made for the presidents of the 
provinces by Bishop Penick of North 
Carolina to the House of Bishops. The 
chaplains are away from their own dio- 
ceses, and would appreciate and use op- 
portunities to sit in the synod of the 
province, to visit the diocesan convention, 
to attend clergy conferences and retreats, 
and to be included in other activities of 
the province, Bishop Penick said. 

It was pointed out that the effectual- 
ness of a province depends largely upon 
its personnel. In this connection, the 
Presiding Bishop declared that great care 
should be taken in the selection of dele- 
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gates to the provincial synods by the 
dioceses. Bishop Penick reported that the 
provinces were in complete agreement as 
to their value. 


Social Security 


“When are clergy not clergymen?” 
was the question asked by Bishop Wash- 
burn of Newark in reporting to the 
House of Bishops on a study of the Social 
Security Act as it affects the clergy. 

The answer to the question may differ, 
he said, according to the place in which 
the men live. 

“Tn one district, it was ruled that un- 
less a clergyman was engaged in actual 
ministerial work, he would come under 
the Social Security Act as a layman does. 
If teaching in seminaries, for example, 
clergymen must come under the Act. 
Teachers and heads of schools also qual- 
ified as mot being clergymen, under the 
Act. On the other hand, some lay readers 
were not permitted to come under the 
Social Security Act, though they were 
employed in secular work throughout the 
week. They were considered to be doing 
ministerial work. 

“The whole matter needs clarification 
and uniform action on the part of the 
administrators. We have prepared a 
memorandum which we wish to send to 
Washington.” 

The House heard the document read; 
then voted approval of reference of it to 
the proper authorities in Washington. 


Clergy Salaries 


The average cash salary for clergy 
today is $3592 for dioceses and $3097 for 
missionary districts, according to the 
Joint Commission of Pension Fund Mat- 
ters and Clerical Salaries. However, 
Bishop Goodwin of Virginia, in present- 
ing the Commission’s report, told the 
House of Bishops, that the term “average 
salary” is misleading, since a few large 
salaries including the bishop’s can bring 
up an average figure. He said that the 
median figure [half way between the 
highest and lowest] was more revealing. 
It is $3215 for the dioceses and $2562 
for the districts. ‘‘In other words,” said 
Bishop Goodwin, “half the clergy of our 
Church receive salaries below even these 
median figures. It is for those that the 
Commission is deeply concerned.” 

He continued: “A study diocese by 
diocese and district by district revealed 
further facts, which there has not been 
time fully to analyze. The figures now 
given are therefore still on the basis of 
the average salary. In the 75 dioceses, 
the highest average salary was $4,794, 
the lowest $2,761. This is a spread of 
more than $2,000. Four dioceses aver- 
aged under $3,000; six between $3,000 
and $4,000. Ten averaged over $4,000. 
In the missionary districts the range was 
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$3,633 for the highest and $2,898 for 
the lowest, a spread of $735. 

“But again, we must not be misled by 
the term ‘average salary.’ In the four 
lowest dioceses, 40 per cent of the salaries 
are below $2,500. In the four highest, 
45 per cent below $3,600.” 

“The Commission has two suggestions 
to make: “(1) It must be the primary 
concern of the bishop of each dioceze and 
missionary district to study the situation 
in his own area and to take the initiative © 
with vestries and those responsible for 
administering diocesan aid to see that a 
living stipend is supplied. 

“(2) To determine this, it is suggested 
that each diocese should arrive at such a 
figure for itself, not based on gueses bu 
on information arrived at by thorough 
study of salaries and itemized budgets. 
Attention should be paid to every nec- 
essary item listed. The budgets should 
not be worked out from above, but se- 
cured from each clergyman, not from 
the guess of a bishop or executive council, 
but from the sacrificial experience of 
faithful clergymen. 

“Tf the bishop will take the lead, con- 
sult with his clergy, and then present 
the facts, the laity will respond in those 
terms which the widely varying condi- 
tions throughout the Church demand.” 

Bishop Nash said, “I agree with this 
report and can verify it in my own dio- 
cese. But may I bring in another point? 
The clergy compare their salaries with 
those of firemen and the police and others 
who receive considerably more. The cler- 
gy forget that they get what these others 
do not get, such as rectories, for ex- 
ample.” 

Bishop Dandridge of Tennessee said, 
“T should like to bring before the House 
a serious problem that will have to be 
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faced by many of the clergy if and when 
the measure compelling the clergy to re- 
tire at the age of seventy goes into effect. 
This was voted at the last General Con- 
vention when people were tired. The 
resolution was not only unwise, but also 
it was wicked. This House can’t change 
that, but I beg you to think about it well 
before the General Convention of 1952. 
“Bishops retire as bishops of dioceses, 
but not from the active ministry. Under 
this new Canon, the clergy must retire 
and cannot do any work except under the 
rules of the Church Pension Fund. We 
are putting the clergy under the direc- 
tion of a financial board. 

“We could arrange matters as we do 
with missionaries. They must, the clergy, 
retire at 68; but they may still work by 
appointment, year by year. I don’t know 
what action is necessary, but the present 
-action is 100 per cent wrong.” 

Bishop Goodwin said that various mat- 
ters relating to clergy pensions engaged a 
good deal of the Commission’s time at 
its meeting and that a report on these 
matters would be made at the next Gen- 
eral Convention. 


Adapt Without Changing 


Four factors essential to a successful 
ministry to a poor, interracial parish 
were presented by the Rey. C. Kilmer 
Myers, priest-in-charge of Grace 
Church, Jersey City, N. J., in an address 
to the House of Bishops. 

Fr. Myers was.one of five speakers 
who spoke to the Bishops on various sec- 
tions of a report on the ministry of the 
Church in urban and industrial areas. 
The report was prepared under the au- 
spices of the National Council’s Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations. Bish- 
op Keeler of Minnesota is chairman of 
the Department. 

Bishop Nash of Massachusetts, the 
| first of the five speakers, cited a pam- 
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phlet issued by the Federal Council of 
Churches, entitled “Evangelism of Mod- 
ern Man in a Mass Society.” 

_He noted that Boston still has its city 
wilderness. “In small places in Massa- 
chusetts, we and the Unitarians have 
the least touch with such people where 
we have no churches. They feel disin- 
herited. They are lonely. Some are hos- 
tile; but most of them welcome the 
Church with pathetic eagerness. 

“In evangelism here, there must be 
flexibility of method, which must start 
with the people where they are —as all 
work with people must. Our Church 
must play its part. A codperative attitude 
and a cooperative technique with all re- 
ligious bodies are necessary. The job is 
too large for any one Church. As Bishop 
Brent once said: “The world is too large 
for any one of our Churches to serve it 
alllawe 

“Trade union resentment is a real 
thing; and so is the resentment of one 
class against other classes. It can be 
overcome. We need Episcopalians among 
the unions to interpret the Church to 
their own union members. Whether in 
Boston or in Jersey City, or anywhere, 
there are still people who have a fatal- 
istic view of life. They need the 
Gospel. Our call is to carry the vision of 
God to all corners of the world where 
we may.” 

In the brief interval for discussion, 
Bishop Bennett of Rhode Island asked, 
“You propose to evangelize the un- 
Churched. What are you going to do 
with Church people who are indifferent 
to the Church?” 

Bishop Nash replied, “Convert them.” 

Bishop Burrill, Suffragan of Dallas, 
asked: ““How do you account for the fact 
that statistics show an increase in Church 
membership ?” 

Bishop Nash replied, “Statistics are 
not reliable, especially Church statistics. 
They may be accurate as to actual mem- 
bership, but not as to the number of con- 
verted, evangelizing Christians.” 

The second speaker was Fr. Myers. He 
said, “My own Church once ministered 
to a large and wealthy congregation. The 
neighborhood is now one of the poorest 
to be found anywhere. The people who 
now live there are Negroes, Chinese, and 
others of still other races. But we have 
no racial problem. We are all one fam- 
ily in the Church. There is no blue-print 
for the sort of work we are doing. The 
priest must live with the people; and he 
must have the complete sympathy and co- 
operation of his bishop.” 

Fr. Myers considers four factors es- 
sential in his type of ministry: 


“First: this sort of ministry requires a 
team of priests. The team is the whole 
basic principal on which the parish de- 


* Editor’s Note: A better known quotation from 
Bishop Brent is: ‘The world is too streng for a 
divided Church.” 


pended. The team of the clergy becomes 
the symbol of family life. The Church must 
be ready to send a team of priests to the 
slums, as it now sends them to the rich 
parish. Second: the rectory or clergy house 
must be open to the parish at all times. 
The two focal points are the altar and the 
kitchen. Our people come to us from rat- 
infested houses, from one-room ‘homes’ in 
which eight people are living, from places 
with foul sanitary arrangements. They 
come to the church and to the rectory. 

“Second: we have a daily Eucharist and 
say the daily offices. These are well-attend- 
ed. We have many types of service, from 
Solemn High Mass to revival meetings. 
And we adapt without changing. 

“The third essential is to recognize no 
racial prejudice. When nominal Roman 
Catholics see this, they come to us. We 
have finally become convinced that our ob- 
jective should be the minority groups. 

“Fourth, being comes before action. Thus 
social action must come after the priests 
have lived with the people. The people in 
Jersey City are strong for Grace Church. 
They call us ‘Father,’ and feel that we are 
that. They feel that Bishop Washburn is 
their bishop even though they may not 
even be baptized. Our aim is the creation 
of neighborhood life—a Christian com- 
munity rooted in the Church.” 


Bishop Conkling, the third speaker, 
advised, “Where there is a broken-down 
parish going to seed, don’t let it go.” He 
cited cases where areas of opportunity for 
the Church had grown up around such 
churches. Bishop Block dealt with the 
problem of growing populations. 

The fifth report was given in executive 
session by Bishop Pardue on work in in- 
dustrial areas. A statement made public 
after the session commended the CIO 
for its efforts to cooperate with all reli- 
gious groups, and said that any ideas that 
steel workers are Communists should be 


dispelled. 


Preénrollment 


Bishop Nash of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the Joint Commission on Theo- 
logical Education, presented to the 
House of Bishops the memorandum of 
the seminar deans prepared after their 
meeting on December 28th. At that 
meeting the deans discussed Public Law 
759, especially Section 6(g), which sets 
forth theconditions under which young 
men who are taking their pre-seminary 
courses of instruction may be exempted 
from military service. Bishop Nash said: 
“The deans . . . agreed to take uniform 
action in regard to exemptions under 
the Act, and agreed that preénrollment 
in a seminary should be granted to appli- 
cants only in exceptional cases under the 
following minimum conditions: 

“(1) That the applicant be a postu- 
lant. (2) That the seminary receive a 
letter from the applicant’s bishop con- 
taining a positive request for preénroll- 
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ment. (3) That the seminary receive a 
transcript of the applicant’s college work 
covering at least two academic years. 
(4) That the applicant should undertake 
to pursue in college under the direction 
of the seminary faculty the course of 
studies recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 

“Tf the applicant meets these minimum 
requirements and the seminary decides 
to grant him preénrollment, a certifica- 
tion letter in a specified form, signed by 
the dean of the particular seminary 
should be issued. This certification letter 
should be accompanied by a written state- 
ment to the applicant that the seminary 
does not consider itself bound by this 
action to admit the applicant at a future 
date unless he then satisfies the faculty 
of his fitness to undertake preparation 
for the ministry.” 

Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio 
said, ‘““There is a danger that we may, 
under this Act, produce clergy not equal 
in leadership to the young men in the 
seminaries who are veterans. There may 
be wisdom in this recommendation of 
the deans in providing for preénrollment, 
and yet saying: ‘We may not take you 
after -all.’ . . . Men, veterans, who are 
now in our seminaries .. . went through 
what other young men did. They were 
not, in war-time, in college or in the 
seminary, safe from danger.” 

Later Bishop Hobson said, “I don’t 
think a better statement can be drawn 
than this one of the deans. ... We must 
take the responsibility of choosing candi- 
dates. In the last war, the seminaries 
were denuded. Since the war, there are 
the finest men there ever were, in the 
seminaries, and large numbers of them. 

“Dean Fosbroke [of the General 
Theological Seminary] encouraged men 
to go into the service, because of the 
value to them of having the same experi- 
ence as other young men of their age. 
We must all be aware of our responsi- 
bility.” 

Bishop Gibson, Suffragan of Virginia, 
said, “I was out of the Deanship [of 
Sewanee] when this action was taken. 
As dean, I had requests from men in 
high school, aged barely 18, for pre- 
enrollment. I am in no position to say 
that men so young as 18 should be pre- 
enrolled. But I know that in general 
deans do not want to exempt men from 
the draft.” 

A motion to approve the statement of 
the deans, and to forward a copy of the 
statement, and of the approval of the 
House, was unanimously adopted. 


Treatment for Divergences 


Receipt of a petition from the ACU 
asking the House of Bishops to censure 
recent participation of Protestant clergy 
in Church ministrations was announced 
to the House by Bishop Conkling, and 
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the resolution which he offered, was 
unanimously adopted without debate: 


“Whereas, the petition brings before us 
matters of deep concern to many of the 
faithful we move that it be received and 
assurance given, that these matters are 
also of serious concern to us, and we trust 
that by patient and understanding consid- 
eration of these and other divergences of 
thought and practice amongst us, we may 
come to a mutually happy agreement and 
the deepening of our fellowship.” 


Deaconess School 


The House of Bishops approved the 
establishment of a training school for 
deaconesses in Evanston, I[I]., and a cam- 
paign to raise $50,000, half to be used to 
secure a house and half for upkeep during 
the first five years. The Bishops also ap- 
proved preliminary plans for the school 
as set forth by the Joint Advisory Com- 
mission on the Work of Deaconesses. 
These include the use of the house, dur- 
ing the preliminary period of recruiting, 
by deaconesses wishing to take refresher 
courses or to spend furloughs there. 

Bishop Conkling, chairman of the dea- 
coness commission said: ‘‘For the under- 
graduate study needed possibly by some 
applicants, we plan to use Daniel Baker 
College in Brownwood, Texas, the Epis- 
copal College of the Southwest. The 
trustees of the New York ‘Training 
School for Deaconesses have voted to fur- 
nish a salary and maintenance for a dea- 
coness who will live in the house at the 
college with the young women, among 
whom there may be some who will have 
a vocation for the life and work of a 
deaconess. The New York ‘Training 
School will also grant scholarships in 
due course to suitable applicants.” 


Missionary Bishops Elected 


On the final day of the meeting of the 
House of Bishops, three missionary bish- 
ops were elected, each one on the first 
ballot: the Rev. Richard R. Emery, for 
North Dakota; the Very Rev. Richard S. 
Watson, for Utah; and the Rey. A. 
Ervine Swift, for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Fr. Emery was born in 
Pine Island, Minn., November 10, 1910. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota and from Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary. His entire 
ministry has been spent in Minnesota: at 
Worthington and Albert Lea, and, since 
1948, as rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Minneapolis. He is married and has one 
child. He was a deputy to the General 
Convention of 1949. 

Dean Watson was born in Norte, 
Col., July 14, 1902. He was graduated 
from the University of North Dakota in 
1925 and from the Virginia Theological 
School in 1932. He had parishes in Sher- 
man, Texas, Tuscaloosa, La., and Hous- 
ton, Texas, before becoming dean of St. 


Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., in 
1945. He is married and has one child. 
Dean Watson is a member of the Na- 
tional Council. 

Fr. Swift was born in Claremore, 
Okla., July 1, 1913. He is a graduate of 
the University of Oklahoma and of the 
Episcopal ‘Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. He was for a time assistant sec- 
retary and acting executive of the Over- 
seas Department of the National Coun- 
cil. He has served on the faculty of St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, China; and 
as assistant at St. Hilda’s Refugee Camp 
in Wuchang, China. Since 1948, he has 
been in charge of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Manila, P. I., and also served 
as chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital, Ma- 
nila. At present he is secretary of the 
district and acting dean of St. Andrew’s 
Seminary. He is married and has two 
children. 

The resignation of the Rt. Rev. Doug- 
lass H. Atwill, missionary bishop of 
North Dakota, was accepted by the 
House of Bishops. Bishop Atwill is re- 
signing because of age. 

Bishop Boynton, who was missionary 
bishop of Puerto Rico, is now Suffragan 
of New York. Bishop Clark of Utah 
died on November 30, 1950. 


Record Attendance 


The number of bishops attending the 
interim meeting of the House of Bishops 
was 120. This is the largest attendance 
on record for an interim meeting, the 
next largest being 110. 


National Council Budget 


At the closing session of the House of 
Bishops the Presiding Bishop noted that 
last year when the Church failed to meet 
its budget by $600,000, it was possible to 
take action to balance it, but warned that 
such action cannot be taken again. 

“Last year,” he said, ‘salaries of mis- 
sionaries were to be increased, and the 
increase was postponed from January Ist 
to June Ist. Only $400,000 was pro- 
vided for world relief, instead of the 
$500,000 voted. We did not make ap- 
pointments for additional officers in the 
Department of Christian Education, as 
planned. These actions,” he said, “were 
often painful... . 

“We cannot take such action again. 
If we are committed to increased salaries, 
we must stick to them. We must make 
the Christian Education Department ap- 
pointments now. We mean to examine 
the budget with the greatest care. 

“Everything we do will depend on the 
reports coming in from the dioceses now. 
We can only guess that there will be a 
slight improvement, but not sufficient to 
make up the $600,000. I don’t want any- 
one to feel complacent. 

“The earlier the reports come in, the 
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easier it will be to place the budgetary 
needs at the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Council [February 13th-15th]. 
So kindly let me know what we can ex- 
pect from your dioceses. I hope that you 
are not so conservative in your estimates 
that we shall have to cut the budget in 
February and not be able to replace the 
work that the cuts represent.” 


Give and Receive 


Bishop Sturtevant of Fond du Lac 
made a short statement to the House of 
_ Bishops regarding the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States, after Bishop Sterrett of Bethle- 


rh 
\ ¥ hem had reported on the constituting 
i) ® meeting in Cleveland in November. 


- Bishop Sturtevant said: 

“I am happy to say this brief word 
about our membership in the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States. I am especially glad be- 
cause of the misgivings of Catholic- 
- minded Church people. The criticisms I 
-have heard have been made by persons 
who have read only what has appeared 
'in the press, and have not read the ma- 
terial of the NCC, which makes it clear 
just what-the organization is. 

' “Tt is an agency to serve the member 
- Churches. It is in a large way what the 
Federal Council of Churches was in a 
less extended way. General Convention 
voted that we should join the NCC. We 
are in a position to receive a great deal 
and to give a great deal. 

“Those who share with me the Cath- 
olic position must not shut themselves 
up in a little compartment. We must 
share our treasure. The immediate value 
is in co6peration. It would be fatal to go 
into it half-heartedly. We must go into 
it whole-heartedly or pull out. I think 
that God has called us to it. It is a co- 
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operative association, for mutual sharing 
in life and work, without touching mat- 
ters of doctrine and discipline of any of 
the member Churches. 

“We can share our liturgical riches 
with other Churches which are develop- 
ing a fuller liturgical way of worship. 
They can share with us their genius for 
evangelism. There are many other areas 
where there can be sharing without com- 
promise or difficulty.” 

Bishop Barnwell of Georgia asked, ‘‘Is 
there any way of knowing our diocesan 
share of the budget of the NCC?” 

The Presiding Bishop answered, 
“There might be an item in the budget 
of each parish, for the NCC. It would 
be educational, even if small. People 
would ask: ‘What is this NCC we are 
asked to help support?” 

Bishop Barnwell said, ‘“But I want to 
know what my diocese would be asked to 
give.” 

No definite answer could be given at 
the time. 


Gambling Opposed 


Among the memorials and communica- 
tions received by the House of Bishops 
was one from a lay member of the dio- 
cese of New York, asking the House of 
Bishops to take decisive action in regard 
to gambling devices in frequent use 
throughout the Church for the purpose 
of raising money for the Church. The 
House voted unanimously that it was 
opposed to gambling in all its forms for 
the support of the work of the Church. 


Canterbury College 


Bishop Kirchhoffer of Indianapolis in- 
formed the House of Bishops that Can- 
terbury College must be closed because 
of lack of adequate funds. He said, ‘““We 
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shall be able to continue until June, and 
graduate the seniors. Then, we shall turn 
the property over to the town, which 
needs an elementary school.” 

The college, it will be remembéred, 
came under the control of the Church in 


1946. 


Appreciation 


Resolutions of appreciation were 
adopted by the House of Bishops naming 
the parish of St. Clement’s Church and 
its rector, the Rev. W. G. Wright, the 
local press, the secular and Church press, 
the Bishop and District of New Mexico, 
and the people of El Paso. 


Pastoral Letter 


{ The 1951 pastoral letter of the House 
of Bishops contains teachings and insights 
of the Christian Faith which, the Bishops 
believe can enable Churchpeople to 
“stand firm and wise in a difficult day.” 
Some of the concluding paragraphs are 
printed here. 


“We urge upon all men fervent pray- 
er and a deeper understanding of the 
riches and gifts of the Christian Faith. 
Since ages of adversity reveal to men 
their deepest needs, it is becoming clear 
to an increasing number of people that 
no one can be inwardly secure unless he 
walk with God. In a day when other 
foundations are shaking He alone is our 
strong Fortress and Friend. It is also be- 
coming clear to an increasing number as 
they are shaken from comfortable as- 
sumptions that faith in God is the great 
source of the freedoms and values which 
are now threatened. Never in its history 
has the Church faced a greater task or 
opportunity. 

“The immediate and obvious enemy of 
western civilization is Russian Commu- 
nism, but the deepest enemy is the god- 
less materialism which bred the illusions 
and cynicism of Communism and weak- 
ens us now from within. Beneath much 
of our own life there are assumptions 
which must be fought by every member 
of the Church, for they are part of the 
total enemy we face. With the Commu- 
nists there are members of all nations 
who share the following false and evil 
conyictions: (1) This life is all there is; 
therefore, let’s make the most of it, for- 
getful of any higher law. (2) Man’s 
econcmic activity is his most important 
activity. (3) The more material things 
we possess the happier we will be as a 
people. Since there is an inner struggle 
for the soul of our world which crosses 
all frontiers, we must realize that no final 
victory can take place on the field of 
battle. Since ideas are not destroyed by 
guns, the only way to overcome a false 
view of life is by the militant preaching 
and living of a true view of life.” 
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EDITORIAL 


A Diocese United in Devotion 


E ARE happy to devote the major share of 

\\ this double-size issue of THE Livinc CHURCH 

to the diocese of Long Island. The Church 

has been at work on the island for about 300 years. 

But it was only in 1868 that the diocese was set apart 

from the diocese of New York and entered upon its 
independent existence. 

Today, Long Island is one of the largest dioceses 
in the Episcopal Church. It is exceeded in number of 
communicants only by the dioceses of New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut. An area of vast contrasts 
in wealth and poverty, varieties of nationality and 
race, diversities of city, suburb, and farm, it is also a 
diocese of considerable range of Churchmanship. Yet 
it is a diocese united in devotion to Christ and work- 
ing together under the consecrated leadership of Bish- 
op DeWolfe to meet the great opportunities thrust 
upon it by the population movements of these momen- 
tous times. 

For readers as unfamiliar with Long Island’s 
geography as our office staff, we shall explain the 
political subdivisions of the diocese as we have 
learned them. The city of New York has five boroughs 
—Manhattan, the Bronx, and Staten Island (which 
belong to the diocese of New York), and Brooklyn and 
Queens, which are located at the western end of Long 


fe 


. vital spiritual leadership.” 


Bisnop DEWo -rFE: “ 
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Island and belong to the diocese of Long Island. 
These two boroughs are also counties — Queens coun- 
ty having the same name as the borough and Kings. 
county being coterminous with Brooklyn. Both bor- 
oughs are densely populated, comprising more than 
half of the population of New York City. Eastward 
of them lies Nassau County, which is now becoming 
practically a part of the metropolitan area. The 
Cathedral is located in this county. The fourth coun- 
ty, covering two-thirds of the island, is Suffolk, an” 
area of smaller towns and farms. 

The ensuing pages tell the story of the Episcopal 
Church working together to win this vast and diversi- 
fied community for Christ. 

Perhaps more than most dioceses, Long Island is 
one in which laymen carry their full share of the bur- 
den. All the way back to “John Aspinwall, gentle- 
man,’’ who gave St. George’s, Flushing, its bell in 1760 
and behind him to the sturdy Churchmanship of 
the British colonial governors — lay leaders have 
established a tradition which is carried on in the 
present century by such men as Raymond F. Barnes, 
recently deceased, and others mentioned and pictured 
in this issue. Not only a small group of leaders, but 
the great body of Churchmen are found rallying to 
the support of their Church. The annual Washing- 
ton’s Birthday breakfast of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew attains in Long Island a record. 

Another thing for which the rest of the Church 
treasures the example of the diocese of Long Island ~ 
is the vital spiritual leadership given by its Bishop. 
In meetings with clergy and laity and with those who 
are studying for Holy Orders, Bishop DeWolfe con- 
stantly maintains a deep note of prayer and worship 
and doctrinal teaching. It is all too easy for a Bishop 
to become a mere business administrator who inci- 
dentally confirms and ordains. With the able assist- 
ance of his diocesan organization, Long Island’s Bish- 
op manages to put first things first in spite of the pres- 
sure of administration in his populous diocese. He is 
a chief shepherd who is first and foremost a pastor. 

The details of Long Island’s achievements are 
given on the following pages. Even within the en- 
larged limits of this special number it is impossible to 
tell everything, and although there are pictures of 90 
or more subjects, not every item of pictorial interest 
could be covered. Yet, we feel that the story compiled 
by Archdeacon Charles W. MacLean and his co- 
workers on the Long Island editorial committee is 
one of the most impressive factual accounts of a great 
work for Christ that we have ever published. It will 
be of interest not only to members of the diocese but 
to every reader of THe Livinc Cuurcu. 


The Living Church 


EDITORIAL 


} Tue BrorHerHoop or St. ANDREW’s annual Washington’s Birthday Breakfast — (a record in Long Island). 


‘}Red Sabotage” 
HE series of articles by Fendall Yerxa and Ogden 
R. Reid, which recently ran in the New York 
Herald Tribune and on which we commented in our 
jissue of December 17, 1950, has now been reprinted 
junder the title The Threat of Red Sabotage (avail- 
able from the Herald Tribune, 25 cents). This study 
‘of the methods of Communist propaganda, illustrated 
| iby photographic reproduction of actual instructions 
from)the Communist party, ought to be studied by 
every clergyman who is asked to sign such an et 
appearing document as the “Stockholm Appeal,” 
to lend his name to apparently innocuous organiza- 
tions that lend themselves to the Communist “‘front’’ 
low 


ee 


THE ATTEMPT of the British Broadcasting Corporation to 
televise the ghost of Catherine Howard led to a family discus- 
sion of apparitions and haunting. “But does any educated person 
really believe in ghosts today?” asked the freshman daughter 
of the family. “Of course,” I replied; “Especially the British. 
They take their ghosts very seriously.’’ To prove it, I took 
down a volume of the Britannica (14th Edition) and began 
reading aloud the learned article on ‘Apparitions, 
no less an authority than Andrew Lang, author of The Book 
of Dreams and Ghosts. That’s how I ran across this delight- 
fully improbable illustration: 

“An apparition,” begins the article in all seriousness, 
“strictly speaking, is merely an appearance apprehended in per- 
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” written by. 


ception when a stimulus acts on any of the senses. But in or- 
dinary usage the word apparition denotes a perception (gener- 
ally through the sense of sight) which cannot, as a rule, be 
shown to be occasioned by an object in external nature.” Then 
comes the remarkable illustration, which Mr. Lang doubtless 
wrote with his tongue in his scholarly cheek. “We say ‘as a 
rule’ because many so-called apparitions are merely illusions; 
i.e., misinterpretations of actual objects, as when a person in 
a bad light sees. a number of small children leading a horse, 
and finds, on nearer approach, that he sees two men ane 
bee-hives Snended from a pole.” 

Unfortunately, the attempt to get the headless queen to 
appear on BBC vyideo screens was a failure. Too bad; some 
American soap manufacturer might have made her an offer 
to sing: “Lost my head over that soap!” 


% 
Bur Guosts are not to be taken lightly — especially ecclesi- 
astical ghosts, of whom there are many examples in legend and 
literature. Who can tell us the best true ecclesiastical ghost 
story? Award: Publication in this column, and one zinc-plated 
steel penny. 


THE NEWSPAPERS really went to town in reporting the con- 
trasting nuptials of two daughters of a millionaire Texas oil- 
man, one of whom eloped, while the other had a super-duper 
society wedding. But it remained for the sober New York 
Herald Tribune to give the final touch to the story, as follows 
(italics ours) : 

“The two weddings were in sharp contrast. Mary Mar- 
garet, given in marriage by her father, was attended by six 
bridesmaids, including two other younger sisters, Lea and 
Faustine. There were six bridegrooms.” They really do things 
in a big way in the Lone Star State. 


Cpe fora PirfereKnan 
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LONG ISLAND 


“a LONG and narrow body of land, 
stretching along the entire south- 
ern coast of Connecticut and the 
southeastern tip of New York state, 
ong Island in its three centuries of his- 


5 IsLaAND Topay (facing page) Typi- 
cenes of the diocese are: (1) The 
edral in its beautiful Garden City 
g; (2) Montauk Point, with the fa- 
light on the easternmost tip of the 
binion in the sea’; (3) Whitestone 
ye, linking the island to New England; 
evittown, one of many huge housing 
opments in the area (its new mission 
ch was built in 1949); (5) Bishop De- 
e with postulants and candidates for 
inistry at their annual retreat; (6) 
1 Terminal, part of the vast shipping 
ities of the island; (7) St. Anne’s, 
ner-church of Brooklyn, recently made 
Bishop's church in the borough. 


tory has grown from a wilderness of 
sparsely scattered settlements to a hum- 
ming center of activity for 5,373,117 peo- 
ple. Its four counties today include one- 
third of the population of New York 
Bishop Srires: Third bishop of the 

diocese of Long Island. 


: =| Will Set His Dominion 


in the of f 


state. The boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens contain more than half of the 
population of the city of New York. And 
it is still growihg rapidly. 

The Church’s growth on Long Island 
has paralleled the change of the com- 
munity from a rural appendage of New 
England to a bustling urban area linked 
to Manhattan by six gigantic bridges and 
by seven tunnels plunging under the 
river. Continuing also its tie to New 
England with the great Whitestone 
Bridge, Long Island has become a center 
of world commerce and industry. The 
famed airports of Idlewild and La- 
Guardia are among the world’s largest; 
its huge navy yard, its eight thousand 
industrial plants, its elaborate system of 
parkways all combine to make the Island 
a place of roaring activity. Eastward of 
the metropolitan district lies the large 
rural county of Suffolk, composing two- 
thirds of the land area — home of the 
Long Island duck and Long Island shell- 
fish, and the third largest potato produc- 
ing area in the nation. 

In such an area, the diocese’s plan to 
build seven new churches in one year, a 


Diocesan House, in heart of Brook- 
lyn, once Bishop Littlejohn’s residence. 


project which would stagger many dio- 
ceses, blends naturally into the swirling 
pattern of great things planned and done. 

Long Island today is a vastly different 
place from the diocese established in 
1868. It was then, even in the city of 
Brooklyn, largely a place of great homes, 
spacious fields, and farm lands. When 
the diocese was organized there were 
53 parishes. Today there are 115 and 
there are 54 missions. And the 53 
parishes of 1868, in turn, would have 
seemed a wildly impossible vision to the 
scattered Churchmen who read Morn- 
ing Prayer behind closed doors in the 
puritanical New England and New 
Netherland communities of the pre-rev- 
olutionary period. 

The early settlers in Suffolk county 
and in much of Queens were mostly of 
British origin. But they had left the 
Established Church and either had gone 
to Holland or joined with the dissenting 
group in England known as Puritans. 
Many of them had first settled in New 
England and then sailed across the sound 
to Long Island. These sturdy folk, like 
the Pilgrim Fathers, were willing to suf- 


BisHop DEWOLFE (right) greets new 


suffragan Bishop Sherman. 


LONG ISLAND 


fer the hardships of the wilderness in 
order to worship according to their con- 
sciences. 

The first two “Independent” (Congre- 
gationalist) churches organized on the 
eastern part of the Island were actually 
organized in New England—one at New 
Haven and one at Lynn, Mass. Services 
were held in town “meeting houses.” At 
the western end, under the Dutch gov- 
ernor of New Netherlands, episcopacy 
and the Church of England lturgy were 
looked upon with equal disfavor. For 
example, Governor Stuyvesant and the 
Council, on February 26, 1654, passed 
an ordinance forbidding “the keeping of 
Ash Wednesday and all other holidays, 
as heathenish and popish institutions and 
as dangerous to the public peace.” 

History records that a man in Angli- 
can orders arrived on Long Island as 
early as 1643; unfortunately, history 
also records that he had left the Church 
in which he was ordained and had be- 
come an Independent minister. Richard 
Denton came to Hempstead, L. I., from 
Connecticut with a group of fellow- 
Puritans. He served there 12 years be- 
fore returning to England, Cotton 
Mather, who knew him intimately, 
wrote, “He was a small man, yet he 
had a great soul.” 

Suffolk County was more accessible 


St. GEORGE’S, HEMPSTEAD 


rien Wace : 


BisHop LittLeyoun: Long Island’s 
first Bishop. 


to Connecticut than to New York in 
early colonial times, and towns at the 
eastern end of Long Island placed them- 
selves under the jurisdiction of New 
Haven. A sailing ship with a fair wind 
could go from shore to shore in two 
hours, while a coach on a sandy road to 
New York would require many days. 

In 1640 the English came to the shores 
of Long Island and attempted to settle 
at a place called Nieuw Amerfoord, sit- 
uated on Jamaica Bay; but the Dutch, 


who had preceded them by. some years 
drove them out. Three years later they 
returned. 

For a time, by treaty, eastern Long 
Island belonged to New England, ane 
the western part to the Dutch. But in 
1664, New Netherlands capitulated te 
the British, and the Duke of York and 
his government of “New York” claimed 
dominion over the entire island. The 
ensuing years of the 17th century saw 4 
consolidation of British rule, with in: 
creasing provision for the Church of 
England. In 1693, under Governos 
Fletcher, an act was passed for the estab: 
lishment of churches in certain countie: 
and the levying of taxes for their sup: 
port. Queens county was named in 
the law, but Suffolk was ignored as not 
ripe for the establishment. Lively disputes 
arose over the question whether the taxe: 
raised were available for the dissenting 
ministry, but the governor’s view that 
they were only for the Church of Eng. 
land prevailed. Shortly after this, in 
1697, Trinity Church of New York re. 
ceived its royal charter. 

About 1696 a certain 23-year-old lay- 
man named William Vesey arrived at 
Hempstead, with all the fire of a cru: 
sader. It was largely due to his efforts 
that St. George’s Church came into ex: 
istence. His earnestness and charm won 


: No mere historical relic, it has 1200 communicants today. 


Historic PsrisHEs: (top row) St. George's, Flushing, now the Church of the UN; St. James, 


many of the villagers to the Church. 
A year later he was called to be rector 
of Trinity Church, New York, and left 
to be ordained in England. In 1698 he 
as inducted into the rectorship of Trin- 
ity Church and there remained as an 
eminent religious leader for fifty years. 
Though Hempstead was only a small 
village at the time, it had still another 
claim to distinction. Samuel Seabury, 
father of the first American bishop, 
served as rector there for 22 years, and 
brought his 14-year-old son with him 
when he took up his duties in 1744. 
Meanwhile, at the close of the Dutch 
Colonial period, the people of the towns 
of Jamaica, Flushing, and Newtown 
(later called Elmhurst), where parishes 
were later to be established, lived in plain 
but comfortable conditions. Most of 
them were farmers. Their homes were 
substantial, their floors were sprinkled 
with sand, plates and dishes were of 
pewter and sometimes df silver. Chairs 
and settees had high backs, and if cush- 
ioned, were studded with brass nails. 
Servants were kindly treated and were 
mostly Indian or Negro slaves. Mar- 
tiages could be performed only under 
the governor’s license. Funerals were 
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conducted with great formality, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day were cele- 
brated with much noise and revelry, and 
Easter Week was given up to joyous 
festivities. 

In 1699 the Church of England peo- 
ple in Jamaica took united action to 
claim the exclusive use of the stone 
church building which had been erected 
by the people in general. Though they 


BisHop Burcess: Second diocesan. 


Imhurst; (bottom row) Christ Church, Manhasset; St. John’s, Fort Hamilton, the “Church of 
the Generals’; Caroline Church. Setauket, oldest church building on Long Island. 


were not entirely successful, they per- 
severed in their united efforts for church 


ministrations. In 1701 Grace Church 
was organized, and in the next year, the 
first specific local appointment by the 
SPG was made in the person of the Rev. 
William Patrick Gordon. 

Flushing, L. I., in 1702 was a quiet 
hamlet inhabited mostly by members of 
the Society of Friends; the “Old Quaker 
meeting house’ was the only place of 
public worship. Into this quiet town 
came George Keith, formerly a zealous 
follower of Quaker’ George Fox, but 
then a missionary of the SPG. Together 
with the Rey. William Vesey, rector of 
Trinity parish, and the Rev. Mr. ‘Talbot, 
he gathered the scattered Church fam- 
ilies of Flushing and Newtown into St. 
George’s and St. James’ Church, re- 
spectively, and the new congregations 
were placed under the care of the rector 
in Jamaica. 

Grace Church, Jamaica, was opened 
on Friday, April 5, 1734, and it was a 
notable event in colonial Jamaica. The 
Rey. Thomas Colgan was rector. Under 
his influence, the church building in 
Flushing was built. Captain Hugh 

(Continued on page 36) 
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In a “Monet VILLAGE” 


: (upper) the Cathedral of the Incarnation, interior and 


exterior, and (lower) its schools, St. Paul’s and St. Mary's. 


fiarden City 


Cathedral of the Incarnation 


In 1870, Alexander T. Stewart, a 
wealthy merchant of New York, bought 
a large tract on Hempstead Plains, 
Long Island, and proceeded to erect a 
“model village” for persons of moderate 
means, planning to build there a com- 
munity church. He died in 1876, with- 
out completing this plan. His widow de- 
cided to erect the church in his memory,* 
and Bishop Littlejohn of Long Island 
suggested that it be made the Cathedral 


*One of the most celebrated grave-robbings in 
history occurred when, in 1878, Mr. Stewart's body 
was stolen from the graveyard of St. Mark’s in 
the Bouwerie, New York City, where it had been 
temporarily interred pending the completion of the 
Long Island cathedral. Who stole the body, and 
how arrangements were made for its return, are 
details still shrouded in mystery. 

In an article in the Long Island Forum for De- 
cember, 1939, the Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving II, 
then dean of the cathedral, tells of the newspaper 
excitement of that distant time, and adds: 

“Other accounts tell of meetings across the 
Canadian border where finally the far-traveled re- 
mains of Mr. Stewart were returned to a relative 
and breught secretly to Garden City on a flat car 
with some marble for the cathedral. A strong tem- 
porary vault, which may been seen unto this day, 
had been constructed to retain these remains until 
the permanent tomb was completed. When this was 
done they were placed in the tomb under two tons 


of cement. . . . This was done in the dead of night 
by a group of disguised men, according to the 
sexton. ... 


“Upon the completion of the cathedral it was 
stated that a secret wire was connected with the 
shimes in the tower which would ring an alarm 
and rouse the villagers if a further effert was made 
to molest this tomb. On this story I will not com- 
ment except to quote the answer of a Virginia anti- 
quarian who was asked about a famous local leg- 
end: ‘Nobody but a brute would destroy a beauti- 
ful tradition.’ ” 
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Church of the diocese, which was done. 

The cornerstone was laid on June 28, 
1877, and the building consecrated on 
June 2, 1885. The exterior is of Belle- 
ville, New Jersey, stone, and the in- 
terior of Berea, Ohio, stone. The archi- 
tecture is English Gothic of the 13th cen- 
tury, but the ornamental carvings are 
largely of native plants and flowers, and 
the whole design is graceful and airy. 
The main edifice comprises nave and 
transepts, choir, chancel and sanctuary, 
baptistry and organ chamber; the spire, 
according to the architect, Mr. Henry G. 
Harrison, “is a spire only, not a tower 
surmounted by a spire,” and contains a 
chime of 25 bells, the original 13 of 
which were rung at the Centennial Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, in 1876. 

The chancel woodwork is of hand- 
carved mahogany, the altar of finest 
Italian marble, and rare colored marbles 
are used throughout in ornamenting 
chancel and baptistry. The stained glass 
is unique, in that all the windows were 
designed at once, and not as separate 
memorials. Those in the main edifice, by 
Clayton H. Bell of London, tell the 
story of the Incarnation; the magnifi- 
cent transept window on the south shows 
the lineage of Christ; that on the north, 
the Glory of the Lord. Those in the 
crypt, by Heaton, Butler & Bayne of 
London, give the story of the Resur- 
rection. 

In the north transept is an altar dedi- 
cated to the Glory of God for all those 
members of the Cathedral congregation 
who served their country in either, or 
both, of the World Wars. In the south 
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transept is a fine memorial bust of Bisho 
Littlejohn, and at the front of this tran 
sept, the memorial pulpit to Bishop Bur 
gess, who is buried in the chantry. In th 
baptistry are a lovely bronze Madonn 
and Child executed by Mary Aldriel 
Fraser, in memory of her parents, and | 
beautiful small group of the Good Shep 
herd, the original by Rudolph Marchal 
of Vienna, given in memory of Mr 
Edward D. Adams. There are man 
other memorials, details of fine carvini 
and windows which have not been de 
scribed, but space forbids their beg 
epeciaed: 


The Cathedral Schools 


Among all the treasures of the Lon 
Island cathedral two of the finest are it 
two schools — St. Mary’s for girls ani 
St. Paul’s for boys. Like the Cathedre 
itself, they are the result of the genet 
osity of Mrs. A. T. Stewart. 

These endowed schools are under th 
direction of the Bishop of Long Islan 
and the Cathedral of the Incarnation 
the Schools Committee, of which th 
Dean of the Cathedral is chairman, | 
made up of clergy and lay members a 
the Cathedral Chapter. Both schools ar 
accredited by the Middle Atlantic State 
Association of Secondary Schools an 
Colleges, and by the New York Stat 
Board of Regents; they are also mem 


bers of the National Honor Society fo 


Independent Schools, the Cum Laud 
Society. 

As Episcopal schools, St. Mary’s an 
St. Paul’s enjoy a rich spiritual heritagé 
Christian ideals are cherished, and unde 
the influence of the Church the school: 
aim is to build strong and deep found 
tions of Christian character and spirit a 
a basis not only for personal but com 
munity living. Religious education, wit 
classes in Sacred Studies and preparatio 
for Confirmation for those desiring i 
inspiring daily services in the beautifu 
school chapels, attendance at the nearb 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, and wor 
in the Altar Guild and the Sacristan 
Guild help to build up the religious es 
perience of the students. 

Extensive educational training begin 
with children as young as 3 in St. Mary 
Nursery School, is continued in the kin 
dergarten and the Little School, throug 
Grade IV, after which the boys go on t 
St. Paul’s and the girls to the interme 
diate and high school departments of S: 
Mary’s. The two schools share in man 
social events. 

While St. Mary’s primarily prepare 
girls for entrance to the leading college 
and universities of the country, it pre 
sents also many opportunities for specia 
work in art, art history, music and musi 
appreciation, sports and dramatics, wit 
a broadly varied program of extra-curric 
ular organizations and activities. S: 
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Mary’s seeks to develop for each girl 
‘the whole personality,” comprising not 
nly intellectual achievement but strong 
haracter, sound health habits, and the 
bility to understand and assume the re- 


cultural background. ‘ 
St. Paul’s, like St. Mary’s, prepares 
‘ts students for all the leading univer- 
ities, colleges and scientific schools; the 
strong academic program is balanced by 
vigorous sports program, with football, 
asketball, tennis, baseball and track. 
Many opportunities are given to the 
students of both schools to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of location. Proximity to New 
York offers opportunity for opera, con- 
erts, theatres and museums, and trips to 
view the United Nations at work at Lake 
Success and Flushing Meadows. 


Woodhull School 


Another school of interest in the dio- 
cese of Long Island is the Woodhull 
Day School, started under the direction 
of St. Gabriel’s Church, Hollis, at the 
time the Rev. Frederick L. Barry, now 
Bishop of Albany, was rector. In 1932, 
kindergarten and first grade were opened 
to accommodate children of the parish 
and immediate neighborhood. The fol- 
lowing year a second grade was added, 
and in succeeding years the entire gram- 
mar school curriculum was completed. 

In 1947 the preparatory school was 
started and the building completed for 
its use. In 1951 it will graduate its first 
class. 

This makes Woodhull the only com- 
plete parish school, ranging from nursery 
through high school, in the country. It 
has 250 pupils. 
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Parish and school work together as 
one family and serve each other, so that 
many families find their activity out of 
the home —scholastic, social, and spirit- 
ual — under the shadow of St. Gabriel’s. 
Many of the children who come to the 
school join in the choirs and various or- 
ganizations of the Church, and their par- 
ents often follow. 


Urban Work 


The Church Grows in Brooklyn 


The urban church is fast becoming the 
primary missionary problem of the Epis- 
copal Church. The tendency of the 
downtown parish to decay has received 
national attention from the Urban 
Church Training Institutes held under 
the National Council’s Department of 
Christian social relations, and three rea- 
sons for the trend have been spotlighted: 
first, too much class consciousness in the 
Church; second, incorrect evaluation of 
population shifts; third, financial pres- 
sures which reduce missionary problems 
to dollars rather than souls. 

Brooklyn is one of five boroughs that 
constitute the metropolis, New York 
City. Completely urban in_ essence, 
Brooklyn presents the picture of a city 
within a great city. There are manufac- 
turing sections and strictly residential 
areas. The representations of most of the 
peoples of the world give this borough 
the flavor of the international. There is 
truly a variety here of races and creeds 
and tongues in the population of 3,000,- 
000 — largest of the city’s five boroughs. 

Brooklyn has been called the City of 
Churches. However it can be said with- 
out a doubt that most of these churches 
have changed hands. 


Avice 1n WonDERLAND cast at Woodhull School of St. Gabriel’s Church, Hollis. Woodhull is the only complete parish school, 
ranging from nursery through high school, in the country. 


The Episcopal Church in Brooklyn 
under the leadership of Bishop DeWolfe 
is facing the signs and needs of the 
times. While the evaluation of urban 
church work made by the Urban Church 
Training Institute perhaps has not been 
formulated articulately in just that way, 
by the diocese of Long Island, it has 
been along these lines that the Church 
in Brooklyn has worked. Within a gen- 
eration the character of whole neighbor- 
hoods had been transformed; the old 
stand-bys either were moving away or 
had passed to the Church Expectant. In 
their places came groups of different 
color and language to whom the Sacra- 
ments, worship, and ministrations of the 
Church have been offered. The results 
have been such that one can say that 
there is hardly a Church unit in Brook- 
lyn that is not at least in a small way 
interracial. Such a witness is made not 
to a solution of “problems” as such but 
to the true Catholicity of the Church. 
The work of the Church in Brooklyn 
shows that the missionary imperative 
does not carry with it any notion of pre- 
destination in regard to race or color. 

The diocese of Long Island is proud 
of its work among the Negroes and no 
less, in turn, of their contribution to the 
life of the Church. Both clergy and laity 
have cooperated well in extending the 
opportunity of the Church to this cross- 
section of God’s creation. There are at 
present in Brooklyn several completed 
City Housing Projects. The churches 
nearest these areas have opened their 
doors to the inhabitants. The response 
has been impressive. Brooklyn has seven 
parochial units where work among Ne- 
groes is flourishing: the Churches of St. 
Augustine, of St. Barnabas, of St. Cyp- 
rian, of St. George, of St. Martin, of St. 
Philip, and of St. Timothy. There are 
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families that worship regularly at St. 
Michael’s and St. Mark’s Church, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Christ Chapel, and 
many other places. The support of the 
entire Church’s missionary program by 
the Negroes themselves has been most 
generous. 

Another phase of Brooklyn’s efforts is 
with the Spanish-speaking peoples, chief- 
ly from Puerto Rico. The Church re- 
sponsibility divides itself into three phases 
or aspects. 

First there is the local aspect in Puerto 
Rico itself. The National Council has 
fully assumed the responsibility in dol- 
lars, as the budget of the missionary dis- 
trict of Puerto Rico has indicated during 
the past forty years. 

The second phase is in connection with 
Ecumenical Catholicism. Puerto Rico is 


a part of the United States; yet at the 
same time the cultural heritage of the 
island is Spanish. A gateway to South 
America, Puerto Rico is a kind of test- 
ing ground for Latin-American mission- 
ary policies. 

The third phase has to do with the 
influx of Puerto Ricans into the United 
States. Newspapers and magazines have 
publicized and analyzed this migration 
from the viewpoints of the political ma- 
chines, taxes, real estate values, educa- 
tion, etc. Social-economic-political diag- 
noses have been made and therapy of- 
fered, but the reaction of the Church can- 
not be from an impersonal or “case” 
standpoint. It has not been so in Brook- 
lyn in the face of the arrival of Puerto 
Rican families in increasing numbers. 
Hence the welcome of these people di- 
rectly in the Archdeaconry of Brooklyn 
has been the answer to this third phase. 

Over four years ago with the spiritual 
and financial help of Bishop DeWolfe, 
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Christ Church, Clinton Street, opened its 
doors to Puerto Ricans for services in 
their native Spanish tongue, The result 
here is that the work has increased 
600% — not only in size but in the in- 
tensity of the spiritual value in Christ 
Church alone. This Spanish congrega- 
tion has developed a full operating sched- 
ule, composed of worship and activities 
that spur allegiance to our Lord and 
service to the Church. The enthusiasm 
of these people was demonstrated in a 
very tangible way on the occasion of the 
celebration of the fourth anniversary of 
the establishment of this project held on 
January 23, 1950. 

Following closely upon the institution 
of the Spanish work at Christ Church, 
within two years another congregation 
was established at Grace Church, Con- 


Conselyea Street. 


selyea Street. Here again Latin Ameri- 
cans found a Church home where their 
native tongue was used. At Grace 
Church there has been the regular round 
of Church services offered: Morning 
Prayer, Holy Communion, and Evening 
Prayer, with notable attendances. Or- 
ganizations are also functioning within 
this church unit for a well-integrated 
parochial life. The result of the Spanish 
work in both places gives sizable figures. 
Church school attendance averages above 
200 on Sundays. The total number of 
baptized and registered Latin American 


No Notion oF PREDESTINATION in regard to race and color i 
implied in the missionary imperative, as it is understood in Brook- 
lyn. Left: Bishop DeWolfe confirms large class at St. Philip’s 
McDonough St., one of seven churches where Negro work flour 
ishes. Right: a Spanish speaking congregation at Christ Church, 
Clinton St. Latin-American work is also done at Grace Church 


Church members is 1034, with 613 com- 
municants. The untiring devotion of key 
lay persons in the Spanish work has been 
of great aid in the promotion of these 
projects. 

Wherever there are human _ beings, 
there are potential inheritors of the Kin 
dom of Heaven. This has been the gui 
ing principle of the Church’s work in 
Brooklyn, and for this reason the Church 
in Brooklyn continues to grow. 


Youth 


Youth work in Long Island is headed 
up in a well-organized diocesan program 
for young people between the ages of 
12 and 25. 


The youth program is formulated, 


planned, and directed by the young peo- 
ple themselves under the leadership of the 
Rev. J. W. Davis. 

The major organization in the dio- 
cese’s youth work is the Young People’s 
Fellowship, which is subdivided into 
three definite groups. The first is the 
parish group which is the local unit. The 
parish groups are centralized in county 
councils elected by the parishes. The 
diocese-wide organization of the parishes 
and counties is the Diocesan Youth Com- 
mission, which is elected at the Annual 
Youth Convention. The Youth Commis- 
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ion plans and executes the diocesan and 
ational activities that carry forward the 
eme: ‘““To Know the Christ and to 
ake Him Known.” 

In honor of their beloved bishop the 
oung people hold an Autumn Ball each 
ear on Thanksgiving Eve. The Ball has 

missionary purpose since the proceeds 
re given to some missionary project 

amed by the bishop. The affair is for- 
al, filled with color and interest, and 
as become one of the “big” events in 
he life of young people. 

The Feast of Lights service is an ac- 
ivity for the Epiphany season. All the 
oung people gather at the Cathedral in 
Garden City for a service of witness 
ollowed by a dramatic pageant.on the 
heme of Epiphany, the season of light. 
ocial recreation and a box supper end 
he day. 

To emphasize the Lenten season, a 
eries of quiet days is held in the counties. 

he Youth Director conducts the quiet 
ays with meditation and prayer. 

The Annual Youth Convention held 
each May in Garden City is the legisla- 
tive part of the young people’s work. 

Supporting the national program of 
the UMCY, Long Island young people 
carry out the national majors of Youth 
Sunday, the Service project of Missions, 
the study program entitled “Plan,” and 


especially the Rule of Life, “My Bound- 
en Duty.” 

Last, but most important, is the life 
at Camp DeWolfe, the diocesan youth 
center. In 1947 the bishop of Long 
Island purchased for his young people a 
72-acre tract of land on Long Island 
Sound in Wading River. Since then 
Camp DeWolfe has grown in activity 
and numbers and has undertaken a 
large-scale expansion of the facilities and 
staff, Last year over 500 young people 
attended the one-week conferences there; 
next year even more are expected. 
The camp is under the supervision of the 
Youth Director. With a staff of quali- 
fied college men and women the camp 
offers a well-rounded program for young 
people of the ages of 9 to 21. The ten 
weeks of the season are divided into two- 
week periods for different age groups. 
The day starts with an outdoor Eucha- 
rist in the chapel grove. The morning is 
devoted to classes in religion, swimming, 
and handicrafts, the afternoon to recre- 
ation and: swimming, and the evening to 
a sunset service and activity around the 
campfire. 

The aim of all these activities is to en- 
able each young person to participate 
more fully in the life of the Church, and 
to build a great corps of Christian 
leaders. 


Camp DEWOLFE: an outdoor Eucharist in the chapel grove starts each summer 
day for young campers at the 72-acre tract of land on Long Island Sound. 
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The Auxiliary 
A Long Island “‘First’’ 


Long Island was a pioneer diocese in 
the formation of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Back in 1871, on a resolution offered by 


Bishop Littlejohn of Long Island, Gen- 
eral Convention, meeting in Baltimore, 
voted to form a Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Board of Missions. In December of 
the following year the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Association of the Diocese of 
Long Island came into being, becoming 


Mrs. Wititiam H. HANNAH, presi- 
dent of the Woman's Auxiliary. 


the first of what now number 103 
branches. 

This earliest organization, made up of 
22 parish groups, devoted its whole en- 
ergy to box work, known today as sup- 
ply. This work was carried out through 
five mission departments — foreign, do- 
mestic, Indian, freedmen, and diocesan. 
Since these early days the diocesan 
branch has grown with the national 
Auxiliary, which became in 1919 an Aux- 
iliary to the National Council and there- 


‘by enlarged its scope and increased its 


fields of interest. 

Within the last ten years the picture 
has changed. As Long Island’s popula- 
tion increases at a rate bordering on the 
fantastic and farms turn into factories 
and empty lots into garden apartments, 
newcomers have been flooding into Aux- 
iliary groups. New people have brought 
new interests and new problems demand- 
ing fresh answers and approaches to the 
old established order of women’s work. 

The first step toward change was tak- 
en in an attempt to tell the Woman’s 
Auxiliary story to the new members, 
many without any Church background 
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and totally unfamiliar with Auxiliary 
tradition and pattern. To fill this need 
a temporary expedient in the form of 
a manual or handbook called This Is 
Your W. A. was put out by the Dioc- 
esan Board. In brief sections it tried to 
relate the women to the whole ongoing 
work of the Church and to give them 
suggestions on how this might be trans- 
lated into group work. Through the 
pages of Churchways, This is your 
WV’. A, reached many other dioceses and 
has served as a pattern for a growing 
number of diocesan Auxiliary handbooks. 
Together with an Auxiliary news sheet 
published under the title of Springboard, 
which was planned primarily as a cur- 
rent program-building and promotional 
aid to augment the know-how techniques 
contained in the handbook, it began a 
task — not yet completed — of reaching 
and welding together the women of Long 
Island into one working fellowship. 
Time revealed that tools alone were 
not enough to bring clarity to the wom- 
en’s work of Long Island. While the 
diocesan branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary had been functioning for 75 years, 
other groups, for other reasons, had been 
formed and were flourishing along ‘their 
specialized lines of work. “There was 
some cooperation between certain of the 
groups, but conflicting dates, and a gen- 
eral air of the right hand not knowing 
what the left hand was doing, led to 
confusion and a good bit of waste effort 
on the part of many. Integration on cer- 
tain levels was unmistakably indicated. 
To this end and upon the suggestion 
and active support of Bishop DeWolfe, 
a plan for federation of women’s work 
was begun in the early part of 1950. 
After planning and conferences the fed- 
eration became fact. As a final step in 
the fusing of women’s work into the 
total diocesan program, diocesan conven- 
tion in the adoption of an amendment 
to Canon 10 on the Diocesan Council, 
created a place on the Council for three 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Today the codrdinated organization is 
known as the Federated Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Diocese of Long Island. 
The ten codperating organizations (the 
Diocesan Altar Guild, the 
Branch of the Archdeaconry of Queens 
and Nassau, the Woman’s Board of the 
Church Charity Foundation, the CMH- 
Episcopal Service for Youth, the Church 


Lone Istanp To Lonpon clothing 
campaign was held in the spring of 
1948 to obtain gifts of food and cloth- 
ing for the needy and poor of London. 
Considerably over a quarter million 
dollars in food and clothing were con- 
tributed, plus about $20,000 in cash 
with which to meet expenses of the col- 
lection and shipment. Pictured: Bishop 
DeW olfe, Archdeacon MacLean, Rus- 


sell Brown, Archdeacon Stretch. 
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Woman’s’ 


Lone IstaAnp  LayMEN: 
(top) Bishop DeWolfe con- 
ducts instruction period for 
Bishop's men. (Second row) 


Jackson Dykman, diocesan 
chancellor, standing commit- 
teeman; Frank Gulden, 
standing committeeman, Gen- 
eral Convention treasurer; 
John H. Mears, diocesan 
treasurer; (third row) 
Hunter L. Delatour, stand- 
ing committeeman, General 
Convention deputy; Edward 
A. Richards, also on standing 
committee. 


ae 


retary, House of Bishops, diocesan secretary; H. §. Olafson, 
standing committee president; H. 8S. Wood, Cathedral dean. 

Group at right, top: Diocrsan CounclL. (First row), the Rev. 
C. W. Jones, the Ven. A. E. Saunders, the Ven. H. J. Stretch, 
Bishop DeW olfe, the Ven. C. W. MacLean, Bishop Sherman; 
(second row) Mmes. C. R. Barnes, Wm. H. Hannah, B. T. 
Young; (standing) the Rev. J. W. Davis, A. A. Atha, the Rev. 


D. L. MacLean, J. H. Mears, the Rev. Gregory Mabry. 
(Below, left): DECEMBER ORDINANDS with the Bishop. The 
Rev. Messrs. R. P. Butler, D. 8. Duncombe, J. M. Dennison, 
R. A. Sloan, W. G. Penny. 

(Below, right): ExAMINING CHAPLAINS. The Rev. Messrs. 
(first row), G. T. Gruman, H. R. Kupsh, A. E. Greanoff, 
B. H. Goodwin; (second row), William Grime, C. E. B. Nobes, 
C. E. Gus, Lauriston Castleman, R. F. Capon. 


Periodical Club, the Daughters of the 
King, the Girls’ Friendly Society, the 
Guild of The Christ Child, the Parents’ 
Committee, and the Woman’s Auxil- 
lary) retain their own identity, treasury, 
and individual functions, but unite in one 
federation to carry on joint publicity and 
promotion. 

' This joint life is gradually being de- 
veloped. In September of 1950 the first 
official meeting of the federation took 
place in the form of a fall rally. 

As time progresses integration will be- 
come more complete. The joint projects 
will be carried out by five Departments: 
(1) Education and Administration; (2) 
Devotional Life; (3) Christian Social 
Relations; (4) Missions and Interde- 
nominational Coéperation; (5) Youth, 
Personnel, and College Work. ‘These 
departments are functioning in part al- 
ready, and the personnel for the overall 
leadership is, being created from the 
membership of the participating groups. 
Hope has given away to fulfillment and 
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experiment will in time result in new 
growth and expansion of unsuspected 
phases of this hardy perennial, the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. 


The Bishop’s Men 


Half a dozen times a year the laymen 
of the diocese of Long Island gather in 
their hundreds to spend the evening with 
Bishop DeWolfe in Garden City. A 
large majority of those attending hold 
official positions in the diocese: delegates 
or alternates to diocesan convention, war- 
dens and vestrymen, executive committee- 
men, BSA and Men’s Clubs officers. 

Bishop DeWolfe’s objective for the 
Bishop’s Men is that, as informed, de- 
voted and active soldiers and servants 
of Jesus Christ, they strengthen their 
parishes, their diocese, and the whole 
Church. Their program is three-fold: 
study, prayer, and work. 


The bishop’s instruction, followed by 
a question and answer period, highlights 
each meeting. Bishop DeWolfe chooses 
a basic theme for his instructions every 
year: God the Holy Ghost, The Church, 
Grace, The Church’s Mission, are among 
the subjects which have come under re- 
view. The bishop’s instruction subse- 
quently is made available in printed form 
to the 2,500 men to whom The Bishop’s 
Letter to his Laymen is addressed peri- 
odically. Parochial study and discussion 
groups. are encouraged to use the instruc- 
tions for further study between meetings. 
This phase of the Bishop’s Men move- 
ment in the diocese is a telling contribu- 
tion in the field of adult education. 

Prayer includes a corporate Commun- 
ion of the Bishop’s Men at their respec- 
tive parish altars on the third Sunday of 
each month, with special intention an- 
nounced by the bishop at meetings and 
in his Letter to his Laymen. An annual 
Service of Witness, sponsored by the 
Bishop’s Men, is held at the cathedral 
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on the night of Ascension Day, Bishop 
DeWolfe being the preacher. 

Work between meetings is specified in 
the printed schedule. The Bishop’s Men 
are expected to support, through personal 
participation, parochial, diocesan, and 
general Church programs. 


Missionary Advance 


Christian missionary activity begins 
with Jesus Christ. Bishop Stires relished 
opportunity to refer to our Lord as “‘the 


In A RAcE with population increase: Six of the diocese’s mission 
(top) St. Mary's, Hampton Bays, St. James’, 
(bottom) St. David's, Cambria 


churches: 
Beach, St. Stephen's, Jamaica; 
first foreign missionary,” and our Lord’s 
missionary activity has never ceased, In 
Long Island, as ih all the world, mis- 
sionary advancement is achieved as men, 
women, and children, won to the Font 
and to the Altar of God, become so per- 
sonally involved in our Lord’s redeeming 
self-giving that they demonstrate and ex- 
tend to their distracted neighbors the 
abundant life which is available through 
the Good Shepherd alone. 

Missionary advancement, therefore, 
cannot be evaluated without taking into 
account the deepening of awareness on 
the part of Churchfolk, seasoned veterans 
and raw recruits, as to what they are 
about when they assemble as the Church 
for Common Prayer. 

Statistics relative to the number of 
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Baptisms, Confirmations, Communions, 


.and Church services cannot tell the 


whole story: conviction and worship are 
not subject to measure. Their quality, 
however, is indicated by the growth of 
regular attendance by men, women, and 
children at Holy Communion services.on 
Sundays; the more careful preparation 
provided by the clergy for candidates for 
Holy Baptism and Confirmation; the 
practice of daily intercessions by the laity 
for specific mission congregations in the 
diocese and the use of the Prayer Cal- 
endar for Missions of the General 


Long 


Church; the large numbers who follow 
the Bishop on his Lenten Missions from 
parish to parish; attendance at meetings 
of the Bishop’s Men and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary; and the ever-increasing num- 
ber of young men who feel their vocation 
to the Sacred Ministry. 

In financial terms missionary advance- 
ment is reflected in the increasing number 
of congregations which meet their en- 
larged missionary objectives on time and 
in full; in the acceptance of systematic 
cuts in appropriations by mission congre- 
gations; in generous contributions to 
building funds for new mission church 
buildings; and in the expansion of the 
work of the Departments of Diocesan 
Council from a total operating budget 


of $63,780 in 1942 to $129,635 in 1950; 


But most significant of all is the in 
crease of Long Island’s giving to Na- 
tional Council, under Bishop DeWolfe’s 
leadership,. from $41,180 in 1942 te 
$138,833 in 1950. 

General Convention took note, in 
1949, of the new missionary opportu- 
nities in certain dioceses caused by large 
influx of.population. Long Island was 
among the areas specifically mentioned, 
Present New York City housing proj- 
ects number sixteen in Kings County and 
provide 22,639 apartments; twelve in 
Queens County, providing 13,781 apa 


Heights, cornerstone laying, St. Michael and All Angels’, Gordon 


Heights, St. Barnabas, Brooklyn. In past 10 years population in- 
creased 63.6 per cent in Nassau County, 38 per cent in Suffolk. 


ments; together comprising two-thirds of 


the total number of new apartments 
made available by the City’s public hous- 
ing program. In Nassau County, Levit- 
town, built within the past three years 
upon formerly extensive potato fields, has 
its 12,000 dwellings and 50,000 or more 
residents, 8,000 of whom are under six 
years of age, set in the midst of other 
housing developments of like nature. 
During the past decade population in- 
creased 63.6% in Nassau County, 38% 
in Suffolk, 
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Such rapid growth has created all 


sorts of problems. New churches are 
needed for these new communities as 


well as new public schools, new water 


supplies, new hospitals, etc., but new 
churches and clerical stipends, housing, 
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pension premiums, and operating ex- 
penses are not forthcoming from the mu- 
micipal and_school tax scales which have 
been set up. The acquisition of sites for 
ew mission churches, and the support of 
pastors while new congregations are in 
process of organization, must wait upon 
the jvoluntarily increased contributions 
made by Churchpeople. In 1949 such 
contributions made possible the construc- 
tion of new churches at Levittown, Cam- 
bria Heights, and Baldwin in Nassau 
County, and at Gordon Heights and 
Westhampton Beach in Suffolk. 1950 
saw new churches rising at Fresh Mead- 
ows (hear Flushing) and at Lake Suc- 
cess (opposite the site of the United 
Nations) as well as a parish house com- 
pleted in Brentwood. Because of the 
widespread housing shortage, Bishop De- 
Wolfe has found it necessary to arrange 
sthe financing for the purchase or con- 
struction of fifteen rectories for mission- 
ary clergy since 1946. The facilities of 
imany mission plants are now overtaxed 
iby the influx of new parishioners and 
must be renovated if not replaced alto- 
gether. In 1951 building programs are 
planned at St. Andrew’s, Oceanside; 
Resurrection, East Elmhurst; Trinity, 
Astoria; and St. Thomas’s, Malverne — 
the latest of twelve mission congregations 
to assume parochial status since Bishop 
DeWolfe’s consecration. 

Thus missionary advancement in Long 
Island is engaged in a race with popula- 
tion increase. The 63.6% jump in pop- 
ulation in Nassau County during the past 
decade shows every indication of being 
duplicated in the next; Suffolk is slated 
to better its record. “Reaching forth unto 
those things which are before,” the dio- 
cese of Long Island — Bishop, Clergy, 
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PREENGINEERED Churches like this one will be built for St. Margaret's, Flushing, 
and four other missions of the diocese. 


and Laity together—‘‘presses toward the 
mark” of missionary achievement under 
the divine promise emblazoned on its 
shield: “I will set his dominion in the 
sea.” 


Pre-Engineered Churches 


In 1951, the diocese of. Long Island 
will erect five “pre-engineered churches” 
for its newly-organized mission congrega- 
tions. These pre-engineered churches de- 
signed by Mr. Benjamin Faunce, a well 
known Churchman, depart from conven- 
tional construction techniques by using a 
standard design and materials of mod- 
erate cost. Cement blocks of iron slag 
content are used for walls, steel casement 
windows of ordinary type, floors are of 
concrete, roofs gypsum slab, and shin- 
gles of asbestos. Not one item of special 
design is used. Under the same roof, and 
at the rear of the building, is provided a 
two-story apartment for the missioner 
which eliminates the need for a second 
building and its maintenance. It is ex- 
pected that the new congregation will 
assume the cost of furnishing the build- 
ing, and achieve self-support in a year. 

The Diocesan Commission on Church 
Architecture feels that this type of con- 
struction will enable the Bishop to im- 
mediately establish churches in the huge 
building developments now being erected 
in almost every part of the Island. If 
the newly organized congregation grows 
it will be free to raise sufficient funds to 
erect a larger building for its church and 
use the pre-engineered unit for a parish 
house. In the event the congregation 
does not rise to what may be expected, 
the building may be dismantled and used 
elsewhere. 
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Parish Churches 


(The diocese of Long Island has 115 
parishes and 54 missions, the oldest of 
them dating back to revolutionary times, 
the newest, just built. On the next pages, 


appears a selection of these churches. 
They are identified below. 


. St. Luke and St. Matthew, Brooklyn. 

. Christ Church, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. 

. Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights, 
Brooklyn. 

. St. John’s, Cold Spring Harbor. 

. St. Andrew’s, Astoria. 

. St. Mark’s, Westhampton Beach. 

. Christ Church, Clinton Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

. Messiah and Incarnation, Brooklyn. 

. St. Mark’s, Jackson Heights. 

10. Grace, Whitestone. 

11. St. Paul’s, Flatbush, Brooklyn. 

12. St. Michael and St. Mark’s, Brooklyn. 

13. Ascension, Rockville Centre. 

14. St. Mary’s, Hampton Bays. 

15. Redeemer, Brooklyn. 

16. Trinity, Northport. 

17. Trinity, East New York, Brooklyn. 

18. Trinity Chapel, Valley Stream. 

19. St. John’s, Flushing. 

20. St. Ann’s, Bridgehampton. 

21. St. Thomas’, Bellerose. 

22. St. Stephen’s, Jamaica. 

23. Holy Apostles, Brooklyn. 

24. Christ Church, Stewart Manor. 

25. St. Ann’s, Sayville. 

26. St. Philip’s, McDonough Street, 

Brooklyn. 

27. St. Mary’s, Ronkonkoma. 

28. St. Alban’s, Canarsie, Brooklyn. 

29. St. Luke’s, Forest Hills. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


The three full pages of photographs are advertis- 
ing space donated by generous laymen. Pictures on 
these and other:pages are the work of the following 
photographers: 
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Pratnicx: St. Giles’, Garden City; St. Giles’, 

_ Brooklyn. 

SanpErson-Atmauist, Inc.: Bishop DeWolfe and 
Bishop’s Men. 


Biackstone Stunpi0s, INnc.: J. A. Dykman. 

Branx-Stotiers: E. A. Richards. 

Lonc Istanp Assn.: Montauk Point; St. John’s, 
Ccld Spring Harbor. 

Josrru Apams, Brooxnaven: Bishop’s retreat for 
postulants and candidates; diocesan center, Say- 
ville; St. Mark’s, Westhampton Beach; St. 
Michael and All Angels’, Gordon Heights. 

Cuartes Puerrs Cusninc: Whitestone Bridge. 

Airmar Corp. or America: Bush Terminal. 

Farrcuitp Arriat Surveys, Inc.: Levittown; Ca- 
thedral of Incarnation. 

Mytes Bappy: St. David’s, Cambria Heights. 

Honey Puotocrarus: St. Barnabas’, Brcoklyn, 

Arritiatep Puoto-Conway: J. H. Fitzgerald. 

Lisxin: H. S. Olafson. 

Tuos. Bannwarrt: H. S. Wood. 

Frepericx J. Weser: Woodhull School. 

Pacx Bros.: Bishop Stires. 

DenTton’s Puoro Srupio, SerAuKET: Caroline 
Church. 

Rexiciovs News Service: St. John’s, Fort Ham- 
ilton; St. Geerge’s, Flushing. 

New York Strate DrepartMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Division or Pusuiciry: St. George's, Hemp- 
stead. 

Oxure Fire: Church of St. Luke and St. Matthew, 
Brooklyn. 

Harotp I. Locxwoop: St. Michael and St. Mark's, 
Brooklyn. 

Ricuarp J. Biren: Church of the Ascension, Rock- 
ville Centre. 

Lenz Srupios: St. Thomas’, Bellerose. 

W. Boon: St. Ann’s Bridgehampton. 

P. G. Anprews: Holy Apostles. 
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ARCHDEACONRY 
OF BROOKLYN 
1 All Saints’ 
2 Ascension 
3 Atonement 
4 Calvary 
5 Christ Chapel 
6 Christ Church (Bay Ridge) 
7 Christ Church (Clinton Street) 
8 Emmanuel 
9 Epiphany 
10 Grace (Brooklyn Heights) 
11 Grace (Conselyea Street) 
12 Holy Apostles 
13 Holy Cross 
14 Holy Spirit 
15 Holy Trinity 
16 Messiah & Incarnation 
17 Nativity 
18 Our Saviour 
19 Redeemer 
20 St. Alban’s 
21 St. Andrew’s 
22 St. Ann’s 
23 St. Augustine’s 
24 St. Barnabas’ 
25 St. Bartholomew’s 
26 St. Cyprian’s 
27 St. Gabriel’s 
28 St. George’s 
29 St. James’ 
30 St. John’s Chapel, Church 
Charity Foundation 
31 St. John’s (Fort Hamilton) 
32 St. John’s (St. John’s Place) 
33. St. John the Baptist 
34 St. Luke & St. Matthew 
35 St. Lydia’s 
28 


St. Mark’s (Brooklyn Avenue) 
St. Martin’s 

St. Mary’s 

St. Michael & St. Mark 

St. Paul’s (Carroll Street) 

St. Paul’s (Flatbush) 

St. Philip’s (Dyker Heights) 
St. Philip’s (McDonough Street) 
St. Simon’s 

St. Stephen’s 

St. Thomas’ 

St. Timothy’s 

Transfiguration 

Trinity 

Diocesan House 

House of St. Giles the Cripple 


ARCHDEACONRY OF 
QUEENS AND NASSAU 


Queens County 


Astoria, Redeemer 

Astoria, St. Andrew’s 
Astoria, St. George’s 
Astoria, Trinity 
Auburndale, St. Mary’s 
Bayside, All Saints’ 

Belle Harbor, St. Andrew’s 
Cambria Heights, St. David’s 
College Point, St. Paul’s 
Corona, Grace Church 
Douglaston, Zion 

East Elmhurst, Resurrection 
Elmhurst, St. James’s 

Far Rockaway, St. John’s 
Flushing, St. George’s 
Flushing, St. John’s 

Forest Hills, St. Luke’s 
Glendale, Annunciation 
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Hollis, St. Gabriel’s 
Jackson Heights, St. Mark’s 
Jamaica, Grace Church 
Jamaica, St. James’s 
Jamaica, St. Stephen’s 
Laurel Hill, St. Mary’s 
Long Island City, All Saints’ 
Maspeth, St. Saviour’s 
Ozone Park, Epiphany 
Ozone Park, St. Andrew’s 
Queens Village, St. Joseph’s 
Richmond Hill, All Saints’ 
Richmond Hill, Resurrection 
Rosedale, St. Peter’s 
St. Albans, St. Alban’s 
South Ozone Park, St. John’s 
South Ozone Park, St. 
Stephen’s 
Springfield, St. John’s 
Whitestone, Grace Church 
Woodhaven, St. Matthew’s 
Woodside, St. Paul’s 
Fresh Meadows, St. Margaret’s 
Bayside, St. Mary’s Hospital 
for Children 


Nassau County 


90 


Baldwin, All Saints’ 

Baldwin Harbor, All Saints’ 
Bellerose, St. Thomas’s 

Carle Place, St. Mary’s 

Cold Spring Harbor, St. John’s 
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121 
122 


Elmont, Trinity 

Farmingdale, St. Thomas’ 

Floral Park, St. Elisabeth’s 
Franklin Square, St. James’ 
Freeport, Transfiguration 
Garden City, Cathedral of the 
_ Incarnation 

Garden City, St. Paul’s School 
Garden City, St. Mary’s School 


‘Glen Cove, St. Paul’s 


Great Neck, All Saints’ 
Great Neck, St. Paul’s 
Hempstead, St. George’s 


_ Hempstead, St. John’s 


Hewlett, Trinity 
Hicksville, Holy Trinity 
Lake Success, St. Philip & St. 
James’ 
Levittown, St. Francis’ 
Locust Valley, St. John’s 
Long Beach, St. James’ 
Lynbrook, Christ Church 
Malverne, St. Thomas’ 
Manhasset, Christ Church 
Massapequa, Grace Church 
Massapequa, Grace Chapel 
Merrick, Redeemer 
Mineola, Nativity 
North Bellmore, St. Mark’s 
North Bellmore, St. Matthias’ 
Oceanside, St. Andrew’s 
Oyster Bay, Christ Church 
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Port Washington, St. Stephen’s 

Rockville Centre, Ascension 

Roosevelt, St. Paul’s 

Roslyn, Trinity 

Sea Cliff, St. Luke’s 

Seaford, St. Michael & All 
Angels 

Stewart Manor, Christ Church 

Valley Stream, Holy Trinity 

Westbury, Advent 

Williston Park, St. Andrew’s 

Westbury, Teachers of the 
Children of God 


ARCHDEACONRY OF SUFFOLK 


133 
134 
155) 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 


Amagansett, St. Thomas’s 
Amityville, St. Mary’s 
Babylon, Christ Church 
Bay Shore, St. Peter’s 
Bellport, Christ Church 
Bohemia, St. Luke’s 
Brentwood, Christ Church 
Bridgehampton, St. Ann’s 
Brookhaven, St. James’ 
Central Islip, Messiah 
Centre Moriches, St. John’s 
East Hampton, St. Luke’s 
East Hampton, St. Matthew’s 
Eastside, St. Peter’s 
Fishers Island, St. John’s 
Gordon Heights, St. Michael 
& All Angels 
Great River, Emmanuel 
Greenport, Holy Trinity 
Hampton Bays, St. Mary’s 
Huntington, St. John’s 
Huntington Station, Grace 
Islip, St. Mark’s 
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Lake Ronkonkoma, St. Mary’s 

Mastic Beach, St. Andrew’s 

Mattituck, Redeemer 

Medford, St. Mark’s 

Northport, Trinity 

Noyac, St. James’ 

Oakdale, St. John’s 

Patchogue, St. Paul’s 

Port Jefferson, Christ Church 

Quogue, Atonement 

Riverhead, Grace Church 

Sag Harbor, Christ Church 

St. James, St. James’ 

Saltaire, St. Andrew’s 

Sayville, St. Ann’s 

Setauket, Caroline Church 

Shelter Is!and, St. Mary’s 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s 

Southampton, St. John’s 

Stony Brook, St. James’ 

Westhampton Beach, St..Mark’s 

Yaphank, St. Andrew’s 

Mount Sinai, Chapel of Our 
Lady of Little Portion 

Sag Harbor, Girl’s Friendly 
Society—Maycroft Holiday 
House 

St. Johnland, Chapel of St. 
John 

Sayville, Diocesan Center— 
Brothers of St. Joseph 

Wading River, Camp DeWolfe 
—Diocesan Youth Centre 

Riverhead, Clergy House 

Lindenhurst, Proposed Mission 

Bay Shore, House of the Holv 
Nativity 

Mount Sinai, Poor Clares 
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DEPARTMENT OF Christian Education.* 


Christian Education 


Among the many projects of Long 
Island’s Department of Christian Educa- 
tion, one of the most significant is its 
series of publications designed to help 
Church school teachers learn how to 
teach. Already published is a curriculum 
guide and syllabus with a section on how 
to teach. Ready for publishing soon is a 
small book, How to Teach Religion. An- 
other publication is a pamphlet on The 
Selection and Teaching of Hymns in the 
Church School. 

One of the most colorful events of the 
year is the great Cathedral Day outing 
in June for all the children of the 
Church schools of the diocese. Schools, 
choirs, and banners are reviewed in pa- 
rade by the bishop after a service con- 
ducted from the cathedral steps. Awards 
are made to schools with the best rec- 
ords of the year. Games, sports, and 
picnics follow for the rest of the day. 

Each year several schools of religion 
are presented for adults in various sec- 
tions of the diocese, and this year these 
were augmented by “A Week With the 
New Testament.’’ This teaching mission 
was held on six consecutive evenings in 
two-thirds of all the parishes of the 
diocese. 

In the field of visual education, the 
department has compiled lists and sources 
of recommended films and film strips, 
and is building up a diocesan rental li- 


*Front row: the Rev. Messrs. George Kempsell, 
Harcld Lemoine, Charles Gus, Frederic Under- 
wood, Howard Clark, Miss Vera L. Noyes. Sec- 
ond row: the Rey. Messrs. William Grime, Clif- 
ford Nobes, Deaconess Dorothea Betz, Mrs. Her- 
maine Heil, the Rev, Richard Jacobs. Rear row: 
the Rev. Messrs. Graham Walworth, Robert Gris- 
wold, Mrs. Richard Reeves. 
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brary which already has a good cob 
lection. ; 

These are but a few of the projects 
of the Department. Other activities in: 
clude daily vacation Bible schools, sum: 
mer attendance plans, a leader’s confer: 
ence, the Guild of the Christ Child, an¢ 


diocesan choir institutes. r 


Promotion 


The Department of Promotion of the 
diocese of Long Island publishes Tiding: 
which is a sixteen-page monthly maga 
zine, distributed to over 22,000 familie 
in the diocese. This department has ha¢ 
a unique Every Member Canvass ‘Train 
ing School for parish canvassers. Eacl 
fall, parish canvassers assemble at one o: 
eight regional meetings for indoctrina 
tion in the new budget for the Nationa 
Church and for the diocesan program 
Last year the professional Every Mem 
ber Canvass firm of Kirby-Smith wai 
used to train canvassers in the best tech 
niques of making a parish call to presen 
the Program of the Church and of th 
diocese. In addition, fifty well-knows 
laymen of the diocese were trained t 
present One World in Christ and thi 
Church’s 1951 Program. 


Social Relations 


Organized social service is compara 
tively young in America, and Churcl 
departments of social service are evel 
younger. Therefore it is not to. be won 
dered at that the work of diocesan de 
partments of Christian social relations i 
little understood, and many Church 
people do not even know that such de 
partments exist. 

Long Island’s Department of Chris 
tian Social Relations conceives of its tasl 
as organized Christian charity in it 
manifold aspects —the sort of divinely 
human charity exemplified by the Goox 
Samaritan in our Lord’s parable. Fron 
the very beginning Christ’s disciples un 
derstood that such neighborliness wa 
intrinsic to His religion. So straight of 
after Pentecost they set about followin; 
His example, as given in the credential 
He sent to the imprisoned and trouble 
St. John the Baptist, “Go and show Johr 
again those things which ye do hear anc 
see: the blind receive their sight, th 
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ORGANIZED CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 
Top: Bishop DeWolfe and the Rev. 
Gregory Mabry plan 1951 program 
for Christian Social Relations. 
Center: St. Gites Hospirar, Brook- 
lyn. Bottom: CoNVALESCENT HoME 
and School of St. Giles the Cripple, 
Garden City also cares for 23 cerebral 
palsy cases. 
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ame walk, the lepers are cleansed and 
che deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
nd the poor have the Gospel. preached 
o them.” His Church has never let up 
im its charity. Even through the Dark 
Ages it kept the lamp of learning aglow, 
inistered to the poor, sick, and afflicted, 
nd carried peace and love to all who 
ould receive them. 

The first Bishop of Long Island, 
ishop Littlejohn, was, among many 
ther things, a great social seer. Although 
e was antedated by Dr. Henry Muh- 
enburg, once rector of St. George’s, 
lushing, who fathered a number of 
harities in Long Island and New York 
City, it was Bishop Littlejohn who gave 
impetus to the Church Charity Foun- 
dation of his new diocese of Long Island. 
. It was under Bishop Frederick Bur- 
gess in 1903 that the diocesan convention 
by canon set up the Department of 
Christian Social Relations to supplement 
the Church Charity Foundation by de- 
veloping the many other facets of social 
relations in a diocesan community of 
Long Island’s rapid growth and diverse 
occupations. Its area of concern ranges 
from migratory laborers working on Suf™ 
folk County’s potato farms, to Brooklyn 
and Queens with their innumerable in- 


which rise in a season as by magic. 
When Bishop DeWolfe became Long 
Island’s diocesan in 1942, he brought 
with him a rich social experience gained 
in Kansas City, Mo., and Houston, Tex. 
He has fostered and initiated all manner 
of new work under the Department of 
Christian Social Relations, which is set 
up under a director, the Rev. Dr. Greg- 
ory Mabry, with competent office assist- 
ance, working under the counsel of a 
committee of three from the Diocesan 
Council and six associate members. 


Church Charity Foundation: 
The First 100 Years 


More than 100 years ago, a group of 
clergy and consecrated laity residing in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. felt their imperative 
obligation to help the poor and needy, 
but could discover no institution where- 
by their charities could reach both the 
“bodies and souls of their beneficiaries.” 
Indiscriminate giving to the passing beg- 
gar or to the contemporary houses of 
charity was no solution because, either 
way, spiritual care was neglected. The 
Church’s most needy children were being 
deprived of her pastoral care and of the 
sacraments ordained for their souls’ 
health. : 

Under God, this consecrated group 
took the only possible step and, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1851, founded the Church 
Charity Foundation which is now cele- 
brating its 100th Anniversary. 

The Society pledged itself to build a 
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dustries, and to Nassau’s suburban cities - 


FOUNDATION 
i 9 
Long Island 


Cuurcu Cuarity Founpation: The buildings include St. John’s Hospital, 
Home for the Aged, Home for the Blind, Nurses’ School, Out-Patient Department, 
Chapel, Home for SCSJE sisters. 

ONE of the sisters guides a resident of the Home for the Blind. 

BisHop DEWoOLEE presides at graduation at the School of Nursing. 


A Quiet Evenine in the Home for the Aged, where elderly women in the diocese 
live in peace and contentment. 
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Ses _ se 
Trinity Methodist Church, Springfield, Mass. 
Collens, Willis and Beckonert, Architects 


MJearolee Nour CHURCH 


THAT’S LIGHT ON YOUR BUDGET 


This church, which took the Christian Herald 
Prize in 1928, was equipped with very hand- 
some wrought-iron chandeliers which un- 
doubtedly gave enough light to satisfy the 
congregation of that day. Recently, however, 
a study was undertaken to find inexpensive 
means of providing more light on the pews— 
without spoiling the general effect. The choice 
was Rambusch MORELITE (illustrated below). 
Behind each truss there are four of these units 
installed. They are adjusted to throw their 
light in a slightly forward direction down over 
the pews, providing ample yet inconspicuous 
reading light. This is typical of many churches 
throughout the country where a marked im- 
provement in lighting can be attained by 
simple and economical means. Why not let 
Rambusch solve your lighting problem? Send 
today for our Church Information Folder. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
40 West 13th St. ~ New York II, N.Y. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, Altars, 
Altar Rails, Pulpits, Stained Glass Windows, 
Woodwork, Art Metal and Lighting Fixtures 
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Church institution with suitable provi- 
sion for the spiritual and temporal wants 
of her destitute widows and orphans, her 
aged poor, her needy sick and every class 
of her suffering children, so that all these 
might, be cared for in the manner which 
the Church’ directed. 

In a report dated the First Monday 
in Lent 1853, they set forth their deter- 
mination “to unite as Churchmen in fos- 
tering an institution that should be per- 
vaded by the spirit of the Church — an 
institution ordered and conducted ac- 
cording to the Church’s maxims as con- 
tained in Holy Scriptures — and as con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer.” 

Beginnings were small. A comfortable 
house was provided to take care of four 
elderly ladies. Within a few years, it be- 
came necessary to rent additional houses 
to care for some fifty dependents who 
were completely without resources. And 
in 1926, the present well-equipped build- 
ings were erected to accommodate 85 
aged and 15 blind. 

In 1870, a free dispensary was estab- 
lished through the efforts of the ener- 
getic Bishop Littlejohn and a young 
physician, Dr. Jerome Walker. From 
this small beginning grew the present St. 
John’s Episcopal Hospital, which now 
occupies a completely new modern plant 
built in 1926. This hospital is now the 
principal unit of the Church Charity 
Foundation and, on the occasion of this 
100th Anniversary, can claim to be one 
of the most progressive and completely 
equipped hospitals in the country. In 
1872, the Sisters of the Community of 
St. John the Evangelist were organized 
and recruited some sisters from an order 
that had been founded in the Church of 
the Holy Communion in New York City 
about 1850 under the Rey. Dr. Muh- 
lenberg. This community of professed 
sisters has had tremendous spiritual in- 
fluence on the development of the foun- 
dation. The present Superior is Sister 
Julia. 

In 1896, the School of Nursing was 
organized. Miss Janet Hale of the Class 
of 1900, recently deceased, served the 
school, the hospital, and the foundation 
faithfully in many capacities until just 
about a year ago. St. John’s nurses are 
famed for loyalty and devotion; and 
Miss Leila Moore, the newly appointed 
director of the school, her graduate staff, 
and her 8() students are looking forward 
to greater achievements as the second 
century of the Foundation begins. 

‘Today, the Foundation occupies al- 
most an entire block strategically located 
in Brooklyn. Its charitable, educational, 
and spiritual services are welcomed both 
by the diocese and by the people of the 
community. As it enters its second cen- 
tury, the Foundation looks forward to 
even greater achievements in the care of 
the sick and needy, in scientific research, 
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in the training of Christian doctors and 
nurses, and in spiritual progress. The re- 
cent appointment of Melvin H. Dunn, 
a man well versed in hospital work, 2 
director of the Foundation augurs we 
for the future. 

During 1951, the Homes for the Aged 
and Blind will continue to provide per- 
manent shelter for 100 residents. The 
hospital will provide more than 50,000 
patient-days of care. More than 1,000 
babies will be born there; its surgeons 
will perform more than 2,000 surgical 
operations; and its clinics and emergency 
room will care for some 14,000 out- 
patients. From one-half to two-thirds of 
its patients are admitted free or at re- 
duced charges adjusted to their ability 
to pay. 

Continuing the foundation’s historic 
emphasis on the spiritual, the Chaplain, 
Fr. Charles Gus, and his associate, Fr. 
Henry Willmann, are constantly avail 
able. They provide the Prayer Book’s 
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Hospirauizep Churchwoman hears 
service with bedside earphone. 


continuous cycle of prayer and praise 
with daily celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion, daily Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and many other devotions. “The 
beautiful Chapel of St. John the Evan- 
gelist is the spiritual heart of the Foun- 
dation. 

But all this could not have been ac- 
complished without the continuing and 
generous support of the people of the 
diocese, who recognize the foundation not 
only as their own, but also as an im- 
portant Church missionary activity. 

Under the guidance of the President, 
Bishop DeWolfe, the CCF has devel-. 
oped rapidly in recent-years. Many new 
services have been added to the hospital. 
St. John’s is one of the two general hos- 
pitals throughout the country approved 
by Alcoholics Anonymous for the spe- 
cialized care of chronic alcoholics. A 
thoracic surgery service, a hand clinic 
(the first in Brooklyn), and an expanded 
medical-education program are among 
the recent improvements. 

Conceiving its work as a vital and 
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sential mission, the CCF has provided 
ctuary and treatment not only for the 
ffering and afflicted of the Episcopal 
urch, but to all who have come to its 
dors. In so doing, it has made a major 
mtribution toward maintaining the 
salth and well-being of the entire com- 
unity and stands as a shining testimony 
* “the Church at work.” 


aplains in Action 


The time is 7 o'clock in the morning. 
he place is St. John’s Chapel in St. 
hn’s Hospital. A priest approaches the 
‘tar. He makes his preparation and then 
gins the greatest of all services with the 
cient but ever new words: “Almighty 
‘od unto whom all hearts are open...” 
* Close to him on the gradine stands a 
licrophone. At scores of beds through- 
t the hospital, patients pick up ear- 
ones and listen in on the Holy Mys- 
tries with hearts opened to Almighty 
od. They join in the propers, the pray- 
for the Church, and the Consecration; 
id they listen while those actually pres- 
t in the chapel make their Com- 
unions. 

Then, after the Blessing, the priest, 
receded by a sister, goes around the 
ospital to administer to those who have 
ked for It the healing Body and 
lood of our Blessed Lord. 

All of this happens every weekday and 
sunday throughout the year and is sup- 
lemented by the daily offices and fre- 
uent additional services, all of which 
re broadcast. The patients and the en- 
ire hospital personnel are irradiated 
ith the Church’s ceaseless cycle of praise 
nd prayer; and, needless to say, priests 
re always available to comfort, counsel, 
bsolve, and bring to the suffering all 
he sacramental resources that our Lord, 
hrough His Church, has ordained. 
These things are, or should be, nor- 
al in a well-equipped Church institu- 
ion; but it is noteworthy that com- 
arable work is done by most of the dioc- 
san clergy, frequently under great diffi- 
culty, as chaplains to the secular institu- 
ions in their cures. 

Among examples too numerous for an 
exhaustive list may be mentioned pas- 
‘oral care given by Fr. Graham Wal- 
worth at Pilgrim State Mental Hos- 
sital, by Fr. Dominic Ciannella at Cen- 
‘ral Islip Mental Hospital, by the Rey. 
Dr. John Zacker in the City Prison of 
Brooklyn, and by Fr. Bayard Goodwin 
at the several hospitals in Amityville. A 
complete list would approximate the 
diocesan clergy roster. Those mentioned 
ubove are typical of the pastoral care 
that is available in parishes and missions 
throughout the length and breadthe of 
Long Island, bringing to untold mem- 
ers the touch of Christ through the 
Church, which is His Body. 
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URSING... 


yc a career for you! 


St. John's Episcopal Hospital offers young women interested in this 
honored and rewarding profession on opportunity to study at a 

fully accredited school maintaining the highest professional standards... 
amidst a friendly, congenial atmosphere. Non-Sectarian. For further 


information, write to the Director of the School of Nursing. 


ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL HOSPITAL 


480 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 


Thoughtful People Realize... 


More and more, thoughtful people realize that what is happening in the 
field of religion is vitally important to themselves, their communities, and 
the whole world. As their religious seriousness grows, so does their desire 
for a prompt, accurate, and complete weekly record of the news, the 
work, and the thought of their Church. 


YOU NEED THE LIVING CHURCH — and so do your friends. 


Won’t you help us to extend the usefulness of Tam Livinc CourcH 
by adding one thousand subscribers at the special introductory 
rate of 26 issues for $2.00, as provided in the coupon below? 
(Regular rate, $6.00 per year.) 


THE Livine CHuRCH 
407 Hast MIcHIGAN STREET 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

I am enclosing $2.00 which, with this coupon, entitles the person 
named below to a 26-week trial subscription to THr Livine CHURCH at a 
saving of $1.00 over the regular rate. [This is a new subscription, not 
a renewal.] Send the magazine to: 
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FAITH 
CAN MASTER 
FEAR 


By G. ERNEST THOMAS 


Can Master 
FEAR 


t Thomas 
6 Emest he 


CPastisaotoure 


Ministers are so often asked, 
“Where can I find peace of 
mind ?” “Where can I find peace 
of soul?” Here are the Christian 
answers—direct from the Word 
of God. From a distinctly Chris- 
tian point of. view the author 
draws from the knowledge of 
human nature modern psychol- 
ogy has revealed and described 
the faith that can drive out 
doubts and fears. This book is 
a must for every minister’s 
study. $2.00 
At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


STILL IN 
PRINT 


TWO BOOKS 


BY 
John S. Marshall 


University of the South 


THE WORD 
was 

MADE FLESH 
The theology of DuBose, here present- 
ed, does not fear the use of reason, 
since for it Christianity satisfies not 
only the heart but the head. 
Cloth $3.50 Postpaid Paper $2.00 


HOOKER’S POLITY 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 
Hooker's great POLITY reduced to 
brief compass. Both clergy and laity 
will find here an introduction to Chris- 
tianity as the key to the best in our 
civilization. 


Cloth $3.00 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


Postpaid Paper $1.50 


Religious Orders 


The diocese of Long Island is for- 
tunate in having houses of seven Reli- 
gious Orders within its borders. Though 
their primary contribution is the daily 
round of prayer, their good works are 
manifold and various. Another great 
blessing a Religious house brings to a 
diocese and area in which it is situated 
is the standard of Christian discipline and 
sacrifice it exemplifies, the effect of which 
reaches even those who are unaware of 
its existence. By their good works alone, 
however, Long Island’s monasteries and 
convents directly benefit many thousands 
annually. 

Religious first came to Long Island in 
1869, the year after the diocese was or- 
ganized, when Mother Julia (Bull) and 
Sister Emma (Creighton) took charge 
of the budding activities of the Church 
Charity Foundation. In 1872, Bishop 
Littlejohn gave the growing community 
its constitution and rule, and it was 
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Sisters OF St. MAry’s hospital for children. 


soon incorporated under the title of “the 
Sisters of the Community of St. John the 
Evangelist.” For many years the com 
munity alone administered all the insti- 
tutions of the Church Charity Founda 
tion and today still manages the Homes 
for the Aged and the Blind and does re 
ligious and social work in St. John’ 
Hospital. The convent is located at 49 
Herkimer Street, Brooklyn; and Bishop 
DeWolfe is the visitor. 

The Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity, 
founded in 1882, established a house a 
Bay Shore, Long Island in 1924, during 
the episcopate of Bishop Burgess. It 1 
available for women who wish to mak 
retreats or who desire a rest for a few 
days or longer. 

The Order of the Poor Brethren of 
St. Francis of the American Congrega- 
tion of Franciscans, commonly known as 
“the Franciscans,’ composed of both 
priests and laymen, was founded in 191 
by Fr. Joseph (Claude Crookston), and 
moved to Mt. Sinai, Long Island, i 
1928, during Bishop Stires’ episcopate, 


BROTHERS OF ST. JOSEPH repairing one of the diocesan center buildings. 
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ere in 1939 it completed the attractive 
ildings of Little Portion Monastery. 
hile the order annually draws many 
ale retreatants and other men who seek 
(ritual ministrations to Little Por- 
bn, its members do evangelistic work 
roughout the Church and assist in the 
ocese by ministering temporarily in 
irishes and missions. Of recent years 
me of the lay brothers have rendered 
valuable service to the diocese by 
larching out Episcopalians in the many 
rge housing projects which have been 
alt on the Island, and connecting them 
sith local parishes. The order also seeks 
t and ministers to the poor, both spir- 
ally and materially, and its quiet but 
xtensive work among them, done in the 
ame of the Episcopal Church, is beyond 
raise. 

The Poor Clares of Reparation and 
doration, founded in 1922 by Fr. 
dseph, O.S.F., and Mother Mary 
eronica, P. C. Rep., is under the direc- 
yon of the Order of St. Francis, and has 
ss convent at Maryhill, Mt. Sinai, Long 
sland. It, too, came into the diocese dur- 
g Bishop Stires’ episcopate. The quali- 
ying phrase “of Reparation and Adora- 
ion” indicates the prayer-life to which 
- aspires. It shares its life with women 
iving in the world who seek its associa- 
ion, and its prayers with all who request 


em. 
The Brothers of St. Joseph, based at 
jayville, Long Island, is a community of 
aymen interested in the active life. Bish- 
p DeWolfe constituted the Order in 
942, and is its visitor and protector. Its 
bbject. i is to assist the clergy in any way 
possible, by teaching, parish visiting, 
shurch music, care of property, renovat- 
ng and repairing church property, and 
iturgical art of all kinds. Many parishes 
nd church buildings in the diocese have 
denefited by the Brothers’ work. The 
order also conducts a home for delin- 
quent boys in connection with St. 
oseph’s house at Sayville. 

The Teachers of the Children of God, 
which combines the Religious Life with 
the vocation of teaching, is the most re- 
cent comer into the diocese. Last autumn 
it opened the new parochial school of the 
Church of the Advent, at Westbury. Its 


j . s 
other schools are located in Providence, . 


R. I., Barnstable, Mass., and Fairfield 
and Washington, Conn. 
' ‘The Community of St. Mary, the old- 
est and largest order for women in the 
Episcopal Church, is constructing new 
buildings at Bayside, L. I., at the cost 
of a million dollars, into which it will 
move from Manhattan its 80-year-old 
St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children. 
The diocese of Long Island is indeed 
rich in Religious communities. It is, con- 
sequently, rich in prayer —an endow- 
ment for which the diocese is deeply 
grateful. 
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Dominion In the Sea 


(Continued from page 17) ; 


Wentworth, a merchant in the Wes 
Indian trade, helped establish Lon; 
Island’s tradition of strong lay suppor 
by giving the ground and contributir 
substantially to the cost of the building 
The Rey.. Samuel Seabury, Jr., becam 
the next rector of the three parishes, an 


‘while there attracted many promini 


laymen. Under his rectorship a schoo 
was established in Flushing and th 
three parishes received their charters i 
1761. ‘ 

“Bruecklen,” originally a Dutch s 
tlement, was a strongly Calvinist co 
munity in the revolutionary period. Th 
first Anglican church in the area, 
Anne’s, Brooklyn Heights, was found 
in the middle of the 18th century, mo 
than 100 years after the coming of whi 
settlers. Later it became a prolific moth 
church, founding St. John’s in 1827 
Christ Church in 1835; St. Mary’s i 
1836; St. Paul’s, Flatbush, in 1836; St 
Luke’s in 1841; and St. Paul’s, Carrol 
Street, in 1849. These churches, in turn 
became parent churches. 

During the revolutionary period, th 
clergy of Long Island, like many Angli 
can clergy in the colonies, were generall 
loyal to their oath of allegiance to th 
King. Key ports on the island were gat 
risoned by the British, and when th 
troops left, many of the clergy left wit 
them. But a remnant, like Samuel Sea 
bury, at this time serving in Connecticut 
threw in their lot with the new natior 
The clergy of Connecticut elected Sea 
bury as their Bishop, and he was cons¢e 
crated in Scotland in 1784 as the firs 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in th 
United States. 

The first American Bishop to have ju 
risdiction over Long Island was Samue 
Provoost, consecrated in 1787 as th 
Bishop of New York and the thir 
American Bishop. He was consecrated i 
England by the Archbishop of Canter 
bury at the same time as Bishop Willian 
White of Pennsylvania, who was Bisho) 
No. 2. For the next 80 years, Lon 
Island was a part of the diocese of Nev 
York and continued to grow in parishe 
and communicants with the populatio: 
growth of the island. 

By 1868, the island was far stronge 
in parishes than many an independen 
diocese. Fifty-three Long Island parishe 
had been admitted to union with the dio 
cese of New York and several mission 
were almost ready to achieve self 
support. 


BisHop LirrLEJOHN 


In addition there were many othe 
missions scattered about the 1,373 squar 
miles of the island needing constant epis 
copal oversight. So on November 18 
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8, 61 of the clergy from Kings, 
eens, and Suffolk counties, together 
h 118 lay delegates from the 53 par- 
s, assembled in the Church of the 
ly Trinity, Brooklyn, in response to 
otice issued by Bishop Horatio Potter 
ew York. The diocese was duly or- 
ized. On the following day, the Rev. 
. Abram Littlejohn, rector of the host 
ish, was elected as first Bishop of 
g Island. He was consecrated on 
uary 27, 1869, with Bishop Potter 
siding. 

An impressive growth marked Bishop 
tlejohn’s episcopate of thirty-three 
as. At the diocesan convention in 
J1, at the Cathedral of the Incarna- 
, Garden City, the churches and mis- 
s numbered 126; the clergy, 154; and 
» money raised for all purposes was 
5,000. In 1869 the total amount 
ed was $285,000. The diocese has 
ays given largely to missionary work 
h within its borders and outside. The 
ioman’s Auxiliary, of which Bishop 
tlejohn was one of the national found- 
5, has been a most important adjunct 
raising missionary funds, especially for 
program of the national Church. 
Bishop Littlejohn’s episcopate will also 
remembered by the establishment at 
rden City of the cluster of diocesan 
stitutions. It was in 1869 that Alex- 
der T. Stewart purchased from the 
n of Hempstead for $400,000, more 
an 7,000 acres, forming a part of what 
s known as “The Plains.” Before Mr. 
ewart’s death in 1876, he had con- 
ived the idea of a great foundation for 
igion and learning at Garden City, 
it it was left to Mrs. Stewart to carry 
t his wishes. j 

On June 28, 1877, Bishop Little- 
hn laid the cornerstone of the Cathe- 
tal of the Incarnation, In the following 
tumn, the two schools, St. Paul’s for 
ys and St. Mary’s for girls, were 
ened in temporary quarters on the es- 
te. In the next few years Mrs. Stewart 
ligently prosecuted the building opera- 
ns, and in 1883 the large and then 
agnificent building for St. Paul’s 
hool was finished and occupied. 

In 1884, the Bishop’s residence was 
sady for occupancy, and in 1885 the 
athedral itself was completed and con- 
crated. When Mrs. Stewart died, it 
‘as stated with authority that she had 
<pended on the Cathedral and schools, 
gether with the improvements therein, 
ver two million dollars. 

Among the many other achievements 
uring the episcopate of Bishop Little- 
hn, the Church Charity Foundation, 
yunded February 6, 1851, was greatly 
ilarged both as to its scope and intensity 
f work in charities, which included the 
are of the aged and the sick and, later, 
f the orphans and the blind. Bishop 
ittlejohn, in 1871, began a building 
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“WERE yOU THERE?” By Harold E. Wagner 


Taking his title from the well-known Negro Spiritual, “Were you there when they 
crucified my Lord,” the author here presents six.een studies of persons identified with 
the Passion of our Lord, depicting first those whose characteristics exemplify the 
Seven Capital Sins, and, second, those whose lives illustrate the opposing Christian 
Virtues. Originally given as two series of Good Friday meditations, these studies are 
therefore appropriate for Good Friday; they will also make excellent reading for any 
time during Lent. Price, $1.75 


THE TEMPLE OF GOD’S WOUNDS . By wit Quintan 


NASH K. BURGER, New York Times Book Review, says:“The Temple of God’s 
Wounds is an unusual devotional book that may well take ils place among the enduring 
religious books of our time. In it the basic principles of Christian mysticism and medita- 
tion are presented in the form of a remarkable spiritual adyenture recounted by the 
individual who experienced it. It is the story of a man who visits a little known religious 
brotherhood whose dedicated aim is the practice of the presence of God.” 

Price, $1.75 


The Bishop of London’s Book for Lent 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION sy &. M. Williams 


THH BISHOP OF LONDON says: “The question is sometimes raised among theologi- 
ans, which is the greater center of moment of religious thought? Bethlehem or Calvary, 
the Nativity or the Atonement? The writers of the New Testament would almost 
certainly have replied neither, but the Resurrection, the Empty Tomb. It is perhaps one 
of our greaiest differences from the early Christian generation that we have to this 
extent shifted the focus of our thinking.” ‘ Price, 75 cents 


The Canadian Lenten Book 


MOTHER SAID SO By R. F. Palmer, S.S.J.E. 


Dr. Palmer tries to show that our “Lord Jesus is Himself the true Israel of God. 
He is the faithful remnant of that chosen people, who is a great mystery ... makes 
good all the promises of God to His ancient people, fulfils all the hopes and aspiration 
of that people and carries out through His Body the Church, the vocation of that 
Israel.” He traces this in the Psalms and makes clear the meaning of many of them. 

Price, $1.25 
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For Your Service Men 


Responding to a widespread appeal that a truly identifying Episcopal medal 
be made available for the men going into the Armed Forces from all our parishes, 
we have evolved a lovely Head of Christ medal, the exact size of the picture shown 
here, and on the reverse side are the words “I Am An Episcopalian,” which serves 
as a means of providing them proper spiritual comfort and attention in any time 
of emergency. 


These medals come in two qualities: 


Oxidized metal at 35¢ each 


Sterling silver at $1.40 each 


Silk neck cords for the medals come at 25c each or heavy sterling silver chains 
may be had at either $2.00 or $3.00, all plus postage. 

We urge the use of these medals for remembrances from parishes to their 
service men, or as personal or family gifts. 
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program to house these various activ 
on the land situated between Atla 
Avenue and Herkimer Street, as ] 
dered by Albany Avenue, in the cit 
Brooklyn. 1 
On June 23, 1871, he laid the cori 
stone of St. John’s Hospital. It took ; 
insisted that work could be done only 
the money was raised. It proved to b 
of the finest hospitals in Brooklyn. 
It was in February 1869 that 
Helping Hand paper — now Tiding: 
was founded. The training school 
nurses, planned in 1851 (when Flore 
Nightingale was with the sisters 
Kaiserworth and trained nurses as a § 
arate class were unknown), was org, 
ized in 1896. The home for the bl 
was also established in 1896. Other ch 
itable activities now extinct, such as 
“Sheltering Arms Nursery” and 
“Trained Christian Helpers,’ w 
founded. Bishop Littlejohn also inau 
rated the “blessed work” of the “Sist 
of St. John the Evangelist,” who in tt 
have labored faithfully in both the hos 
tal and the homes for the aged, 
orphans, and the blind. 
The House of St. Giles for cripp 
children, organized in 1891 by Sis 
Sarah, was another accomplishment t 
der Bishop Littlejohn’s administratio 
On August 3, 1901, God called t 
beloved 77-year-old Bishop to Him. 
addition to his enormous administrati 
accomplishments, he was ranked as o 
of the ten foremost scholars of 


Church. 


BisHop BurGEss 
The Rev. Frederick Burgess, D.I 


who had served for four years as 
rector of Grace Church on the heigh 
in Brooklyn, was elected at the 36th a 
nual convention at Garden City to su 
ceed Bishop Littlejohn. Bishop Burge 
was consecrated on January 15, 190 
in Grace Church, Brooklyn. 

During his administration of twent 
three years, there was continued grow 
and development of the suburban 
tions of Long Island which afforded 
vast opportunity for expansion of 
Episcopal Church. Before his death 
October 15, 1925, he felt his health w 
failing and, therefore, asked for a Bish 
coadjutor. His was an important work 
God’s vineyard, “lengthening the cor 


and strengthening the stakes.”’ 


BisHopP STIRES . 


In accordance with Bishop Burges 
request for a coadjutor, the Rey. Erne 
Milmore Stires, D.D., was elected at t 
annual diocesan convention in Gard 
City on May 26, 1925. While he w 
the coadjutor-elect, Bishop Burgess di 
and, therefore, Dr. Stires’ consecratii 
was as the Bishop of Long Island rath 
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Mount Sinai, in the Diocese of Long 
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prayer to the service of the Church. 
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Published in London by Talbot & Co. 
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than the Coadjutor. The service was on 
November 4, 1925 in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Manhattan, where he had been 
the beloved rector for 25 years. Bishop 
Stires’ tenure was marked by his master- 
ly practice of spirituality, kindness, and 
diplomacy. 

It was during Bishop Stires’ adminis- 
tration that the new St. John’s Hospital 
and the beautiful Walter Gibbs Me- 


morial Chapel were built, facing on Her- | 
adjacent to the old St. | 
Hospital and the home for the | 


kimer Street, 
John’s 
aged and blind. Many new churches and 
missions came inte existence during his 
administration. His work became so 
heavy that he found it necessary to have 
two suffragan bishops and, hence, the 


Rt. Rev. John Insley Blair Larned, 


D.D., who, at the close of World War | 


II, became the Bishop in charge of the 
European churches, and the Rt. Rey. 
Frank W. Creighton, $.T.D., who later 
became the Bishop of Michigan, were 


elected in 1929 and in 1933 respectively. | 


Bishop Stires, on reaching the retire- 
ment age, realizing the great possibilities 
of the work on Long Island and feeling 
that a younger man could better accom- 
plish the work, resigned in 1942. The 
diocese regretfully accepted his resigna- 
tion, for indeed he had been a real Father 
in God and had given unstintingly of his 


life for the upbuilding and progress of | 


the diocese of Long Island. Today he 
enjoys a well-earned retirement at Bol- 
ton Landing, N. Y., in the diocese of 
Albany. 


BisHop DEWOLFE 
At a special convention on February 


1942, the Rev. James Pernette 
DeWolfe, D.D., was elected the fourth 
Bishop of Long Island, having from 
June 23, 1940 served as dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in 
New York City. He was consecrated 
May 1, 1942 in the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation, Garden City. 

When Bishop DeWolfe entered upon 
his duties, the diocese was emerging from 
the paralysis of the depression years and 
entering the period of a second world 
war, so that there was of necessity a pe- 
riod of marking time, of planning and 
organizing for the future. 

Under the guidance of the new bishop, 
plans were laid for the expansion of dioc- 
esan missions, and organizations devel- 
oped to put these plans into effect. Three 
experienced priests were appointed arch- 
deacons to assist the bishop in adminis- 
tering the 60 missions in the city, the 
suburbs, and the rural areas, and to es- 
tablish new missions. 

-Archdeacon-Canons A. E. Saunders 
for Brooklyn, Harry J. Stretch for 
Queens and Nassau, and Charles W. 
MacLean, first of Suffolk, and now in 


charge of administration, were appointed 
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in 1942 as successors to Archdeacons 
Webb and Duffield, whose past service is 
remembered with affection and gratitude. 

The extent of diocesan work required 
additional episcopal oversight, and at a 
special convention on October 12, 1948, 
the Rey. Jonathan Goodhue Sherman, 
rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Bellerose, 
L. I., was elected as suffragan bishop. He 
was consecrated on January 6, 1949, and 
has given devoted service in his first two 
years. 

Early in Bishop DeWolfe’s episcopate, 
an overall survey showed the need for 
transferring some of the churches in 
Brooklyn to rapidly growing Negro con- 
gregations and to the incoming Puerto 
Rican groups. Other surveys were made 
throughout the island to determine the 
most strategic places to locate new mis- 
sions, and the best methods to advance 
other missions to parochial status were 
studied. 

All this has been but a small part of 
Bishop DeWolfe’s diocesan program. 
Year after year the bishop has worked 
with his clergy and laity to secure a 
greater response to the missionary needs 
of the Church with the result that giv- 
ing to the National Church in Long 
Island has more than trebled during his 
episcopate. 

Vocational conferences were held for 
young men to recruit a steady supply of 
postulants and candidates for this ex- 
panding program. Today, Long Island 
has 54 postulants and ten candidates for 
the sacred ministry and Bishop DeWolfe 
has ordained 56 to the priesthood in the 
last eight years. 

The bishop saw the need for an ade- 
quate summer camp for young people, 
not only for the purposes of recreation, 
but to strengthen parish programs of 
religious education. Four years ago, a 
seventy acre estate on the north shore of 
Long Island was purchased, and pre- 
fabricated buildings were erected to care 
for youth needs under the guidance of a 
director of youth. 

Six years ago, the Bishop’s Men of 
Long Island was organized. During 
these years the bishop has met with thou- 
sands of the laity for regular periods of 
instruction in the Church’s Faith. He 
has devised a diocesan program to as- 
sist the clergy in strengthening the men’s 
work in parochial life. Parallel with this 
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Schools including illustrate: 
work books—150-250 pages (60c each 
and teachers’ manuals (I, II, III 40c eact 
IV through IX 60c each). 


No samples Payment with Order. 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, Inc. 
865 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. 3 
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LONG ISLAND = 


ing program, diocesan retreats have 
established throughout the year. 

ne of Long Island’s great laymen of 
ent years was Dr. Raymond F. 
nes, who began to make his contribu- 
n to the Episcopal Church in Long 
ind in 1919 when he was made the 


AYMOND BARNES: One of Long 


sland’s great laymen. 


sasurer of the nationwide campaign. 
om that time on, he served on the 
Ocesan council, was a deputy to nine 
msecutive General Conventions, served 
a member of the program and budget 
mmittee of the Convention and treas- 
er of the diocese and its various funds 
nce 1926. In 1929, he was elected the 
easurer of the General Convention, 
hich office he filled until his death. 
Among the many valuable workers 
nd supporters of the Church Charity 
oundation in Long Island has been 
Irs. Divine F. Burtis who for 54 years 
rved on the Board of Managers and for 
) years as president of the Board. 

In 1868, when the diocese was formed, 
lere were canonically resident 90 clergy- 
en, and in 1951, there are canonically 
ssident 200 clergymen; and while in 
868 there were 54 churches and mis- 
ons, in 1951 there are 169 churches and 
issions. he missionary gifts in 1950 
ere $248,000 of which amount $138,- 
33 was given for missionary purposes 
) the general Church. 

The seal of the diocese of Long Island, 
esigned by the Rev. Beverley Betts, car- 
es the motto, “I will set His dominion 
| the sea.” The diocese today is vig- 
rously putting that motto into effect, 
eeting its burgeoning opportun‘tes as 
team of consecrated clergy and laity 
ith the bold vision of a teeming domin- 
m won for Christ. 
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SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 


fee eh sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Caiise. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details, write today for Booklet L€101, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342 -346 FULTON STREET 
BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


CAPITAL $ 500,000.00 
SURPLUS $7,500,000.00 


Founded 1889 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


MERICANS ENGLISH 
CHURCH ART 1 


PAYNE § STUDIOS J. WIPPELL 4 CO, LTD. 
PATERSON, N.J. EXETER, ENGLAND 
STAINED GLASS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
CARVED WOODWORK 
‘SILVER anv BRASS 


AMERICAN i ENGLISH 
PEWS& TABLETS . EMBROIDERIES 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


STUDIOS or 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


1S PRINCE ST. PATERSON 7, N.J- 
CHURCH CRAFTSMEN FOR FIVE GENERATIONS 


MOWBRAYS 
Church and Altar 


Ornaments 


Embroidery and 
Needlework 


Cassocks and Surplices 


At favourable exchange rates 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO. LIMITED 
28 MARGARET ST., LONDON, W.1 
ENGLAND 


OSBORNE VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
; . Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Designers and Makers of the Finest Priast’ Cloaks=Rabats=Collars 


G HA lie | G E S Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vest # Makers 
Illustrated Book No. LC50C available 1837 Ovel OneiHundred years 1951 


F. OSBORNE & CO. LTD. COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
117 GOWER ST. LONDON W.C. 1 ENGLAND 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Now YOU can have a good old-fashioned Hymnsing 
And at the same time deepen your parish fellowship and 
Improve its singing. 


The New Family Study Course, 


The Hymnal Outsings the Ages tells how to do it 


Order your packet today. Write your name and address on 
this ad and return it with 60c for one packet or $1 for two to 


The National Council, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Theological Education Sunday 


January 28, 1951 


At the request of the Joint Commission on Theological Education I have 
designated Sexagesima, January 28, 1951, as Theological Education Sunday. 


On that day I hope that there will be addresses in every church upon the 
importance of the work of our Theological Seminaries, and furthermore that 
in every parish there will be an opportunity for the people of the Church to 
give financial support to the Seminaries. 


Our Theological Seminaries are of supreme importance to the Church 
for they, in large measure, determine the calibre of our clergy. This is of prac- 
tical significance to every layman. What of the conduct of the services in your 
parish? How was the sermon? What of the Church School and the Christian 
education of your children? Strong seminaries make possible favorable answers. 


I trust that there will be a generous'response. 


Henry K. Sherrill 
PRESIDING BISHOP 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL, GAMBIER, OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, 
BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; 
VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The Living Chure 


TOCESAN 


W YORK 


op Made Honorary Canon 
ishop Gilbert, retired, of New York, 


- made an honorary canon of the 
nedral of St. John the Divine, New 
City, at a meeting of the Cathe- 
’s trustees on St. John’s Day, De- 
er 27, 1950. 

‘he appoinment, in accordance with 
| Cathedral’s statutes, was made by 
op Donegan, of New York, and ap- 
ed by the trustees. 

t the same meeting, the Rev. Dr. 
ur L. Kinsolving, rector of St. 
ies’ Church, New York, was elected 
tee to fill the vacancy created by 
op Donegan’s becoming president 
ficio of the board. 


men Elected to Hospital Board 


“he Board of Managers of St. Luke’s 
pital, New York City, departed from 
0-year-old tradition when it recently 
‘ted its first women members. They 
Mrs. F. Huntington Babcock and 
s. William Gage Brady, Jr. Both 
e done volunteer work at the hospital 
-a number of years, Mrs. Brady hay- 
_served as captain of the hospital’s 
Cross Nurse’s Aides. Mrs. Bab- 
also served as member of the hospi- 
s long range planning committee. 
scted at the same time as the two wom- 
was Eben W. Pyne. Three members 
|Mr. Pyne’s family have served on 
board previously. 


LE} 


} 


Home for the Diocese 


utiful home for a diocesan house. It 
1 be dedicated as a memorial to the 
e Bishop Ward, second Bishop of Erie, 
o died in 1949. The house is in Erie, 
. tight next door to the bishop’s 
idence. 

he diocese of Erie has never had 
cesan headquarters. Its offices have 
en scattered about: some in Erie, one 
Franklin. The bishop’s office has been 
his own home. 

The opening of the new headquarters 
expected to add to the efficiency of the 
cese, and to increase diocesan morale. 


ETHLEHEM 


ew Governor Is Churchman 


John S. Fine, new governor of the 
ommonwealth of Pennsylvania, is sen- 
r warden of St. George’s Church, Nan- 
soke, Pa. He has been a faithful and 
tive member of that church for many 
ars. 


muary 28, 1951 
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he diocese of Erie has purchased a ° 


EDUCATIONAL 


SEMINARIES 
Theological Education Sunday 


Each communicant of the Church is 
urged to contribute as much as possible 
on Theological Education Sunday, Jan- 
uary 28th, for “the needs of the various 
seminaries are great.” This appeal was 
made by the Very Rey. Alden Drew 
Kelley, chairman of the joint commission 
on theological education of the National 
Convention. ed 

At the House of Bishops meeting the 
Joint Commission of Theological Educa- 
tion paralleled this appeal. 

In asking that each communicant give 
as much as possible, Dr. Kelley, who is 
dean of Seabury-Western, also asked 
that communicants seek to have that Sun- 
day observed in their parish or mission 
if it is not already planned. 

The 10 seminaries of the Church hope 
to receive a total offering of $300,000 
this year. This goal is an increase of 
almost $75,000 over last year’s combined 
offering of about $225,000. While 2,860 
parishes and missions throughout the 
country contributed to last year’s offer- 
ing, the Commission anticipates the co- 
operation of 4,000 parishes and missions 
this year, Dean Kelley said. 

“While the seminaries are crowded to 
capacity with theological students, money 
is needed for expansion. With the in- 
creased enrollments which have been ex- 
perienced in the seminaries, maintenance 
costs have likewise increased,’ Dean 
Kelley said. 

“Strong Seminaries will not only keep 
an adequate flow of ministers into the 
Church for replacement of those who re- 
tire, but strong seminaries will further 
the Christian Gospel by opening church 
doors which in some cases have been 
closed for years,’ Dean Kelley said. 


New Courses at Philadelphia 


‘Two new courses are being offered at 
the Philadelphia Divinity School. 

Under the direction of the Rev. Dr. 
John Heuss a graduate course entitled 
“Christian Education in the Parish — 
Practical Problems” will be given begin- 
ning February 7th. 

This course is open to all the clergy 
and qualified lay-persons who wish to 
specialize in the field of religious educa- 
tion. The teacher will be the Rev. F. 
Victor Hoag, director of religious edu- 
cation in the diocese of New Jersey. 

With the approval and assistance of 
the Town and Country Division of the 
National Council, the Rev. Francis W. 
Allison, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Montrose, Pa., will teach the “Town 
and Country Course” beginning Febru- 
ary 6th. This will be open to the clergy. 


New Books from A. R. Mowbray 


THE STORY OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


By Elizabeth Grierson 


The “Church Times” describes this 
book as “admirably suited for chil- 
dren ;” but all young people will ap- 
preciate and enjoy this delightfully 
written short biography of the gentle 
founder of the Greyfriars, who “... 
more than any other man, moulded 
his life on the pattern of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” 


Illustrated Price, $1.50 


CURIOSITY SHOP 


Some Church Customs Paplained 
By S. G. Thicknesse 


An extremely interesting little 
book containing twenty-six chapters 
and eight full-page photographic 
plates, which answers in an engag- 
ing manner all sorts of questions 
having to do with religious customs 
and usages—from ‘What is a perpet- 
ual curate?’ to ‘Why is the lectern 
an eagle?’ Price, $1.05 


CHILDREN OF GALILEE 
By Lydia S. Eliott 


A tale of the Holy Land in our 
Lord’s lifetime. The children con- 
cerned mingle with the crowds gath- 
ered to hear Christ teaching or wit- 
ness His healing work, and soon 
come to trust and love Him and to 
realize His love for them. Hspecial- 
ly recommended for children from 
eight to twelve years of age. 
Illustrated Price, $1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES 


By Bede Frost 


This book is a guide to the Chris- 
tian religion in terms of its super- 
‘natural character. The subjects 
treated are the creation of the 
world, the nature of man, the exist- 
ence of evil, the Incarnation, the 
Redemption, the Church, the Chris- 
tian Life, the Mass, the Sacraments, 
the Future Life and the Holy Trin- 
ity. Price, $2.55 


DOCTRINE, DUTY and DEVOTION 


A Three-Year Course of Teaching 
Sermons 


By. G. H. Midgley 


Providing a body of regular, con- 
sistent and balanced teaching of the 
Faith that preachers will find of the 
greatest help in sermon preparation. 
“The book will help those priests 
who wish to instruct and edify as 
well as exhort, and so serve their 
people by the strengthening of Chris- 
tian fundamentals.”—Bishop of 
Bradford. Price, $3.15 


POSTAGE ADDITIONAL 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 EB. 41st St., New York 17 
29 KE. Madison St., Chicago 2 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! 


Manchester 
Guardian CHeeklp 


At our risk, we invite you to read the next four 
weekly air editions of the much-quoted Manchester 
Guardian. For 128 years, the Guardian has put in- 
tellectual honesty above mere circulation, truth 
above financial gain. It is fearless, independent, 
outspoken — and read by the great opinion-makers 
of the greatest nations. 


This special Examination Offer brings you the Air 
Edition of the Guardian that arrives in New York 
the day after it appears on London newsstands. 
This Special Examinction Offer brings you the A'r 
famous Manchester Guardian itself. You will like 
its lucid style, its foreign correspondence by men like 
Alistair Cooke in the United States, its special 
features and book reviews. You will like its 
courageous thinking, its refusal to succumb to mob 
hysteria. 


———— ee 
“The Guardian is far more important than 


its circulation indicates — it is known and 
read throughout the world.’ (N. Y. Times) 
“Unquestionably, one of the world’s half- 
dozen 
zine) 


great newspapers.” (Time Maga- 


READ 4 ISSUES AT OUR RISK! Mail coupon with 
$2 for next 20 issues, or $6.50 for one year. Money 
refunded in full after 4 weeks if not delighted. 


1 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN I 
53 E. 51 St., New York 22, N. Y. ! 
Please enter my subscription as checked below. If 1 
not satisfied after seeing 4 issues, I may cancel I 
My payment is enclosed. ; 

I 
I 
1 
1 
I 


and get a full refund. 
(J One year, $6.50 
NAME Se ae 


(J 20 weeks, $2 


tt eee ee eee eee 


1857 


WN 
LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-D: 


Have you ordered your reprints of: 


WHAT IS A 
PRAYER BOOK PARISH? 
Editorial 


Single copies 5 ets. each 
25 or more copies. .-3 ets. each 
100 or more copies___.......2 cts. each 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


407 E. Michigan St., Milw. 2, Wis. 


VESTMENTS 


For Clergy and Choir 
Clerical Clothing-Church Hang- 
ings-Ornaments and Materials. 


Catalog Free. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 
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CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rey. Edward D. Alston, formerly rector of 
St. James’ Church, Portsmouth, Va., will become 
rector of the Church of Our Merciful Saviour, 
Louisville, on February 1st. Address: 473 S. 
Eleventh St., Louisville 3. 


The Rev. Richard B. Clark, who has been in 
secular work for several years, is now priest in 
charge of Christ Church, Greenville, N. Y., and 
Trinity Church, Rensselaerville, N. Y. 


The Rev. Richard Coombs, formerly associate 
rector of the Church of the Heavenly Rest. New 
York, will become rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Salinas, Calif., on February 1st. Address: 418 
Cayuca St. 


The Rev. Dr. Victor L. Dowdell, formerly rector 
of St. Paul’s and Trinity Parish, Tivoli, N. Y., 
is now priest in charge of St. James’ Chapel, Lake 
Delaware. Address: Delhi, N. Y. 


The Rev. Dr. Norman S. Howell, formerly rec- 
tor of the Church of St. Sacrament, Bolton Land- 
ing, N. Y., priest in charge of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Chestertown, and Adirondack 
deanery missionary in the diocese of Albany, will 
become priest in charge of Trinity Parish, Tariff- 


ville, Conn., and Calvary Church, Suffield, on 
February Ist. Address: 7 Maple St., Tariffville, 
Conn. 


The Rev. William C. Johnson, formerly rector 
of St. Alban’s Church, Stutteart, Ark., will be- 
come rector of Holy Cross Church, Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., and minister in charge of St. Paul’s Church, 
Sikeston, and the new mission at Charleston, Mo., 
on February Ist. Address: 935 Spring St., Pop- 
lar Bluff. 


The Rev. John F. McLaughlin, formerly rector 
of Calvary Church, Batavia, Ill., is now rector of 
Christ Church, Canon City, Colo., and vicar of St. 
Alban’s, Florence. Address: 1104 Greenwood Ave., 
Canon City. 

The Rey. James D. Moffet, formerly assistant at 
the Chapel of the Intercession, Trinity Parish, 
New York City, is now rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, South Milwaukee, Wis. Address: 1310 
Rawson Ave. 


The Rev. Daniel C. Osborn, Jr., formerly rector 
of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, New- 
port, R. I., will become rector of Grace Memorial 
Church, Phillipsdale, R. I., on February 1st. Ad- 
dress: 391 Massasoit Ave., East Providence 14, 
Henly ; 


The Rev. Albert E. Pons, chaplain of Morris 
Episcopal Student Center, Lafayette, La., is now 
also priest in charge of St. Paul’s Mission, Abbe- 
ville, La. Address: 1402 Johnston St., Lafayette, 
La. 


The Rev. John S. Stephenson, formerly priest in 
charge of St. John’s Church, Sandwich, Mass., 
and St. Peter’s on the Canal, Buzzards Bay, is 
now rector of Grace Church, Buffalo. Address: 
97 Victoria Blvd., Kenmore 17, N. Y. 


The Rev. Thomas A. Withey, formerly assistant 
rector at St. Matthew’s Church, Kenosha, Wis., is 
now priest in charge of St. Andrew’s Mission, 
Kenosha. Address: 6615 Twenty-Sixth Ave. 


The Rev. Hunter Wyatt-Brown, Jr., formerly 
rector of St. Mary’s Church, Emmorton, Md., is 
now rector of the Church of the Holy Nativity, 
Baltimore. Address: 8809 Edgerton Rd., Balti- 
more 15. 


Resignations 


The Rev. Paul D. Collins, rector of St. Barna- 
bas’ Church, Troy, N. Y., has resigned. The 
parish will be merged with Trinity €hurch, Troy, 
on February 28th. 


The Rev. Alfred G. Miller, priest in charge of 
St. John the Baptist Church, Hardwick, Vt., has 
retired. Address: 80 Linden St., Salem, Mass. 


The Rev. James G. Ward, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Escanaba, Mich., and priest in charge 
of Trinity Church, Gladstone, has retired from 
the active ministry. He and Mrs. Ward will sail 
from New York on February $d embarked on a 
Mediterranean cruise. Address after April 15th: 
920 Tenth St., South, Escanaba, Mich. 


Changes of Address 


The Rev. Leon N. Laylor, who is serving the 
Church of St. James the Less, Ashland, Va., has 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks .. . Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats ... Rabat Vests .. . Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


4 562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y, 


Gloister Art Studios 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
STAINED LEADED GLASS WINDOWS 


Memorials in Wood, Bronze Tablets 

The highest standard of artistic and technic 
craftsmanship is guaranteed. 

We invite your inquiries 


Designs and Estimates on request. 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete line of workbooks and o 
Church School and parish supplies, as well as r 
gious books of all publishers, and we give 
prompt service. Write us your needs. 
CHURCH BOOK SHOP 
GRACE H. OSBORN 
83 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1950 by members of Sundaj 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Group; 
ete. They enable you to earn money for youl 


treasury, and make friends for your organization 
Sample FREE to Officials 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cchoes, N. 


The 


FINEST FILMS 


for the 


The Manitowoc Church Furniture Co. 
Designers — Craftsmen 


PEWS 


Tracery and Carving 
Dept. Q 


WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


ST. MONICA’S HOME 
FOR SICK COLORED WOMEN 


(Founded in 1888) 
125 Highland Street 


Boston 19, Massachusetts 


Under the direction of 


The Sisters of St. Margaret 


« ¢ EARLY D 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
121 SCRANTON 2, 


VERY °° 


DEPT. 
; 
: 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Est. 1877 


Church preparatory school 


giving sound preparation for 


college or scientific school. 


Small classes. Fully accredit- 


ed. Sports program and 


other activities. Boarding 


dept. Sth grade through 
High School. 


Catalog upon request. 


| Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


Christian community that works, plays, 
orships together. Shattuck men are trained 
o build a better world through loyalty to 
od and fellow man. Grades 9-12. ROTC. 
Summer School-Camp. Write for catalog. 


The Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 


Rector and Headmaster 
512 Shumway Hall Shattuck School 
Faribault, Minnesota 


.THEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
| NEW YORK 


BOARDING SCIIOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
> careful musical training and sing diily at the service 
he Cathedral. The classes in the school are small with 
‘result that boys have individual attention, and very 
: standards are maintained. The schcol has its own 
dings and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$159.00 per 
m. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Volce test and olastic 
nination. For Catalogue and information addr 

The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
irleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
ith a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
cognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
idress: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
orthfield Minnesota 


FOR GIRLS 


TUART HALL 


Episcopal School for Girls 


irginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. Rich in 
ral traditions of the South. Charming surroundings. 
rn equipment. Grades 9-12, Fully aceredit:d. Grad- 
; in leading colleges. General course. Music, art. 
nasium, wooded campus, indoor pool. Catalog. 


Wm. T. Hodges, Headmistress, Box L, Staunton, Va. 


‘he Living Church — $6.00 per year! 
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CHANGES 


had a change of address from 702 S. Center St. to 
Box 349, Ashland. 


The Rev. William B. Parsons, Jr., who is study- 
ing Japanese at the Institute of Far Eastern 
Languages at Yale University, may be addressed 
at 26 Virginia St. Point Beach, Milford, Conn. 


The Rev. Francis H. Richey, retired priest of 
the diocese of Newark, formerly addressed at 
New Providence, N. J., should now be addressed 
at 25 Pearl St., Summit, N. J. After May Ist: 
Sag Harbor, L. I., N. Y. 


The Rev. George Stockwell, retired priest of the 
diocese of Western Massachusetts, Monroe, Conn., 
should, after April 1st be addressed: c/o James 
B. Stockwell, R.F.D. 1, Sandy Hook, Conn. 


The Rev. E. J. Templeton, priest of the diocese 
of Maine, formerly addressed at 236 S. Forty- 
Fourth St., should now be addressed at 411 S. 
Forty-Second St., Philadelphia 4. 


The Rev. G'’enn H.Walker, who serves the 
Anglican Church in the Province of the West 
Indies, may be addressed at the Vicarage, Wismar, 
Demerara River, British Guiana. 


Ordinations 


Priests 


Bethlehem: The Rey. Bruce A. Weatherly was 
ordained priest on November 25th by Bishop 
Sterrett of Bethlehem at the Cathedral Church 
of the Nativity, Bethlehem, where the ordinand 
will be curate. Presenter, the Very Rev. Robert 
Webb; preacher, the Rev. Ralph A. Weatherly, 
father of the candidate. Address: 321 Wyandotte 
St. 

Delaware: The Rey. Erik Halway Allen and the 
Rey. Charles Frederick Schreiner were ordained 
to the priesthood on December 21st by Bishop 
McKinstry of Delaware. Presenters, the Rev. 
P. A. Kellogg, the Very Rev. J. B. Mosley, 
respectively. Preacher, the Rey. Dr. W. C. Munds. 


The Rey. Mr. Allen will be vicar of St. Paul’s 
Church, Camden, Del. The Rev. Mr. Schreiner will 
be assistant minister of the Cathedral Church of 
St. John; address, 2013 Market St., Wilmington, 
Del. 


Long Island: Bishop DeWolfe of Long Island 
advanced the following men to the priesthood 
on December 23d at the Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion, Garden City, L. I.: 

The Rev. Rix Pierce Butler, presented by the 
Rev. Frank Hutchins, will be rector of the Church 
of the Nativity, Mineola, N. Y. Address: 172 
Willis Ave. 

The Rev. James M. Dennison, presented by the 
Rev. E. F. Underwood, will be vicar of the 
Church of SS. Philip and James, Lake Success, 
L. I. Address: 261-58 Langston Ave., Glen Oaks, 
Nees 

The Rey. David Sanford Duncombe, presented 
by the Very Rev. H. S. Wood, will be vicar of 
Holy Trinity Church, Hicksville, N. Y. 

The Rev. William G. Penny, presented by the 
Rev. W. F. Penny, will be vicar of St. Margaret’s 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


e "i i e e 
Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 
Founded 1886 
A small Episcopal boarding school in the White 
Mountains, preparing girls for leading colleges. 
Ninth through twelfth grades. Emphasis upon art 
and music. Horseback riding, mountain climbing, 

skiing, tennis, other sports. Catalogue, 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A.. Principal 
LITTLETON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of the 
Sisters of Saint Mary, College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Music, Art, Dramatics, Riding. 
Modified Kent Plan. For catalog address: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


Cathedral School of 
St. Mary 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


A boarding and country day 
school for girls. Nursery School, 


Kindergarten, Elementary 
School and High School. Sep- 
arate residence for girls from 
10-14 years of age. All sports 
including riding. 


Tuition for day school— 
$200-$550 


Tuition for boarding school— 
$1500 


School is open for visitors from 
9 to 5 daily. Write or telephone 
Garden City 7-1061. 


Marion Reid Marsh, M.A., 
Principal 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 


Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 


grade 7-12, inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Musie and 
Art. Amnle grounds, outdoor life. Moderate tuition. 
For complete information and cata'og address: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Box 56. Mendham. New Jersey 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 
Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 
of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catatog address: Box LC KENOSHA, Wis. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


When writing schools whose 


advertisements appear in this number — 
please mention THE LIVING CHURCH! 
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CLASSI Eyre 


BOOKS 


NEW CATALOG of used religious books—Free! 
Baker Book House, Dept. LC, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 


USED AND NEW BOOKS. Liturgy, ceremonial, 

dogmatics, commentaries, devotional, psychology, 
ete. Send for list. Books are cheaper in England. 
Ian Michell, 29 Lower Brook St., Ipswich, England. 


CAUTION 


UNWIN—Caution is recommended in dealing with 

a man giving the name of Robert B. Unwin who 
tells a long story involving the stealing of his 
wallet. He has a birth certificate and registration 
card in this name. Claims a wide acquaintanceship 
with the clergy in San Francisco, Honolulu, and 
New York. Shows picture of self as hospital anes- 


thetist. Described as about 40 years old, 5 ft Joie, 
140 pounds, rather florid complexion, grey-blue 
eyes, bushy eyebrows, square forehead. Pleasant 


voice and smile, suave personality. May use name 
of Hanson or Douglas (L. C., July 30, 1950). Last 
reported in New York, may now. be in San Fran- 
cisco. Further information obtainable from Miss 
Alice K. Rennie, office secretary, Daughters of 
the King, 31 Union Square West, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


SET OF Violet Eucharistic Vestments, like new. 
Rev. F. H. Weichlein, Sycamore, IIL. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


ALTAR GUILDS—Easter comes early! Buy linen 
now from complete stocks personally selected in 
Ireland. January discount 10% on orders over 
$25.00. Samples free. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 386, 
Chillicothe, Mo., (Formerly Plainfield, N. J.) 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO, Surplices, albs, stoles, 

burses, veils, Altar Linens, Material by yd. Two 
new books in 2d Edition. “Church Embroidery & 
Church Vestments,’’ complete instructions, 128 
pages, 95 Illustrations. Patterns drawn to scale for 
perfect enlargement, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds, 53c. Address: Miss L. V. Mackrille, 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


BEAUTIFUL LINENS, imported direct from Ire- 
land for ecclesiastical purposes — all weaves and 
widths, including fine Birdseye. Unusual values. 
Also transfer patterns, linen tape, #35 fine DMC— 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations at $1.00. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 L, Davenport, Iowa. 


ALTAR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
Pure linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 570 
E. Chicago St., Elgin, Ill. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


HAWAII Episcopal Academy, Kamuela, Hawaii, 

a coeducational boarding high school is anxious 
to contact two qualified teachers, one for English 
department, one for Latin and Spanish or French. 
1951-52 term. Great missionary opportunity, de- 
lightful surroundings, small classes. Address: The 
Rev. Paul R. Savanack, Headmaster, 


RATES (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding insertion, $1.00. 
(B) All solid copy classifications: 10 cts. a word 
for one insertion; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a word 
an insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions; 
and 7 cts, a word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions. (C) Keyed advertise- 
ments, same rates as unkeyed advertisements, 
plus 25 cts. service charge for first insertion 


and 10 cts. service charge for each succeeding in- 


sertion. (D) Non-commercial notices of Church 
organizations (resolutions and minutes): 10 cts. 
a word, first 25 words; 5 cts. per additional 
word. (E) Church Services, 65 cts. a count line 
(approximately 12 lines to the inch); special 
contract rates available on application to ad- 
vertising manager, (F) Copy for advertisements 
must be received by The Living Church at 407 
East Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis., 12 days 
before publication date. 
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Church, Fresh Meadows, N. Y. Address: 64-19a 
186th Lane, Flushing, N. Y. 


The Rev. Robert A. Sloan, presented by the Rev. 
H. R. Crispell, will be curate at St. John’s Church, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Michigan: The Rev. Thomas B. Aldrich, assist- 
ant minister at St. James’ Church, Birmingham, 
Mich., was ordained priest in that church on 
January 7th by Bishop Emrich of Michigan. 
Preacher, the Rev. H. B. Whitley. 


Missouri: The Rev. Silas J. Hirte, minister in 
charge of St. Thomas’ Mission for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, was ordained priest on December 3d at 
Christ Church Cathedral Chapel, St. Louis, by 
Bishop Scarlett of Missouri. Presenter, the Very 
Rev. Dr. Sidney E. Sweet. 


An interpretation of the service was given to 
the deaf congregation by Arthur Steidemann, Jr., 
lay assistant at Emmanuel Church, Webster 
Groves. The new priest studied for the ministry 
under the direction of the Rev. Arthur G. Leis- 
man, missionary to the deaf in the diocese of 
Milwaukee, where he was ordained deacon. 


Northern Indiana: The Rey. Robert McMurtry 
was ordained priest on November 30th at St. 
Paul’s Church, Ashippun, Wis., by Bishop Ivins 
of Milwaukee, acting for the Bishop of Northern 
Indiana. Presenter, the Very Rey. Dr. William 
Nes; preacher, the Rev. D. R. MacLaury. To 
continue as vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Ashippun, 
Wis.; St. Chad’s, Okauchee; and St. Mary’s, 
Waterville. Address: R.R. 2, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Ohio: The Rey. William G. Worman was or- 
dained priest on December 380th by Bishop Bur- 
roughs, Bishop Coadjutor of Ohio, acting for the 
Bishop of Ohio, at St. Paul’s Church, Fremont, 
Ohio. Presenter, the Rev. J. W. Quinton; preach- 
er, the Rev. F. B. Sayre, Jr. To be assistant at St. 
Paul’s Church, East Cleveland. Address: 15837 
Euclid Ave., East Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Oregon: The Rev. Peter N. A. Barker and the 
Rey. Lee Huntington Young, III were ordained to 
the priesthood on December 30th by Bishop Dag- 
well of Oregon at St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Port- 
land. 


The Rev. Mr. Barker, presented by the Rev. 
A. H. McDonnell, will be vicar of Calvary Church, 
Seaside, Ore. Address: 505 N. Holladay Dr. 


The Rev. Mr. Young, 
John Goodyear, will be vicar of St. 
Church, Newport, Ore., and St. James’ Church, 
DeLake. Address: Newport. The Rev. Dr. L. E. 
Kempton was the preacher. 


San Joaquin: The Rey. Walter Malcolm Clarke, 
Jr. was ordained priest on December 19th by 
Bishop Walters of San Joaquin at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Reedley, Calif., where the 
new priest will be vicar. Presenter, the Rev. 
Robert Gould; preacher, the Rev. C. F. Whiston. 


The Rev. Frank Duran was ordained priest on 
December 9th by Bishop Walters of San Joaquin 
at All Saints’ Chureh, Mendota, Calif., where 
the new priest will be vicar. Presenter, the Ven. 
J. S. Doron; preacher, the Rey. V. M. Rivera. 


presented by the Rev. 
Stephen’s 


Southern Brazil: The Rey. Curt Kleemann was 
ordained priest on December 10th by Bishop Pit- 
han of Southern Brazil at the Church of the 
Saviour, Cangussu, R.G.S. Presenter, the Ven. 
Alberto Blank; preacher, the Rev. Jose Del Nero. 
To be rector of the Parish of the Saviour and 
associated missions. Address: Caixa Postal 14, 
Cangussu, R.G.S., Brazil. 


Virginia: The Rev. William Clancy Heffner was 
ordained priest on January 8th by Bishop Kennedy 
of Honolulu, acting for the Bishop of Virginia, 
at St. Clement’s Church, Honolulu. Presenter, 
the Rev. F. A. McDonald; preacher, the Rev. 
N. B. Godfrey. To be missionary to Okinawa. 
Address: Honolulu. 


Deacons 


Colorado: Alfred E. Brandt and Justin Arthur 
Van Lopik were ordained to the diaconate on 
December 27th by Bishop Bowen of Colorado at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Denver. 


Los Angeles: Joseph A. Erickson, Jr. was or- 
dained deacon on January 6th by Bishop Heron, 
Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles, acting for the 
Bishop of Los Angeles, at Trinity Church, New- 


at to OP ta» 


CHANGES 


ton Centre, Mass. Presenter, the Rev. H 
Dunbar; preacher, the Rev. F. H. Arterton, 
be curate at All Saints’ Church, Pasadena, Ga 


North Texas: Porter Harrison Brooks was 
dained deacon on January 3d by Bishop Quart 
man of North Texas at the Church of the Heay 
ly Rest, Abilene. Presenter, the Rev. Edj 
Henshaw; preacher, the Bishop. To continue © 
studies at the Virginia Theological Semina 
Alexandria, Va. 


Living Church Correspondents 


The Rev. Donald E. Becker, 
Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lae, is now co} 
spondent for THe LivING CHURCH in the 
cese of Fond du Lac. Address: 39 N. Sophia St) 


Mrs. Douglas W. Polivka, correspondent of 14 
Livinc CHurcH for the diocese of Oregon, 
merly addressed at S.E. Stark St. in Portle 
should now be addressed at 2428 S.W. Nineteen 
Ave., Portland 1, Ore. The Polivka’s have 
chased a home at that address. 


assistant at 4 
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POSITIONS OFFERED (cont.) 


CURATE for parish of 350 communicants local 
at_Lawten, Oklahoma, 35,000 population ney 

Ft. Sill. Attractive stipend, Rectory, and travel 

penser. Opportunity for service. Reply Box A-SI} 
he Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 4 


WANTED: Priest for Southwestern parish. Pra 

book Churchman. Salary, single man, $2400 
Rectory; married, $2800. Reply Box J-520, 
Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


WANTED: Resident school nurse for St. Stephe 
_ Episcopal School, Austin. Salary $150 a mo 
plus living and laundry. Write or wire Rev. Willit 
Brewster, Box 818, Austin, Texas. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TEACHER, lay reader, aged 40, two childr 

desires position in Church school or colle 
Seven years’ experience, in both preparatory 
college instruction. M. A., with additional s' 
toward doctorate. Superior qualifications in Engl 
and Latin; also prepared in French. Reply B 
B-523, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


TEACHER, young churchman, single, Ph.D. cant 

date, seeks position in vicinity of New York Cit 
Religion, History, English. Good references. Rep 
Box H-524, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER — Ernest h 

Musical Director of the Church of St. Mary @ 
Virgin in New York City, has several pupils 
have had unusually wide experience in the Chur 
and who are equipped with more than ordinary mi 
sical and technical skill, These persons wish po 
tions in responsible parishes with opportunity 
work and the development of a serious musical pr 
gram, Replies will be treated confidentially 1 
Ernest White, 145 West 46th St., New York 1 
New York. 


SHRINE 


LITTLE AMERICAN SHRINE Our Lad 

Walsingham, Trinity Church, 555 Palisade 
Cliffside Park, N. J., welcomes Petitions, Inte 
cessions, and Thanksgivings. 


WANTED TO BUY 


VESTMENTS in good condition. For sale, thi 

Mass _sets and other vestments, Repair servic 
Reply, Vestment Service, 1123 Curtiss St., Down 
Grove, Ill. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before thi 
become effective. 

When renewing a subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill showing your name and 
complete address. If the renewal is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum 
bill showing your name and address as well as 
the name and address of the recipient of the gift, 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


The Living Chure 


—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
dointment; B, Benediction: (a Confessions: 
, Choral; Ch S, Church School; j.¢, curate; d, 
icon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; Ev, 
=nsong; og except; HC, Holy Communion; 
, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instruc- 
As; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, 
tins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
mon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; 
wicar; YPF, Young People’s Fellowship. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


PAUL’S Montoata Ave. es Bey, Pl. 
J. C. Crosson, r; Rev. cae Cam 

(HC 8, 11 Ist Sun, 11 Buf WW MP. {2:30 
Bapt 10 Wed; OH Tues, Wed, Thurs, 10-2:30 
" app 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.——_— 


ENT OF CHRIST THE KING 

Weston H. Gillett; 261 Fell St. nr. Gough 
Francis Karlie McNaul, Jr. 

Masses 8, 9:30, 11 (High & Ser); 9 MP; Daily 
ex Sat; ‘Fri, Sat & HD 9: 30; 9 MP. 75:30 Ev; 
ri HH 8; C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 by appt. 


FRANCIS’ 
Edward M. Pennell, Jr. 
8, 9:30 & 11; HC Wed 7: 15; HD & Thurs 9:15 


DENVER, COLO. 
ANDREW'S 2015 Glenarm Place 
. Gordon L. Graser, v 
Masses 8:30; 11, Ch S 9:30; Daily Masses 
) ex Mon 106; Thurs 7; HH & C Sat 5-6 
e to ating hotels. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN’S Lafayette Square 
SoG. zone jolie Rey. Frank R. Wilson 


8, 9:30, G7: 30; cls Tues, Thurs, Sat, 12, 
; ‘Fri 750. HD 7:30 & 1 


San Fernando Way 


PAUL'S 2430 K. St., N.W. 

Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15 Sol, Ev & B 8; 
ly: Low Mass 7, ex Sat 2, Tues 7 & 9:30; 
brs 12; C Sat 5 to 6 and by ‘appt 


MIAMI, (COCONUT GROVE), FLA.— 


Ler EEEN'S 3439 Main Hy. 
. William O. Hanner, r; Rev. W. J. Bruninga 

q rg HC,!9:15 G 11 Cho Service & Ser; Week 

ss Daily 7:30 ex Mon at 10 G Fri at 9 

at 5-6 & 7-8 & by appt 


THE PALM BEACHES, FLA.——— 


GEORGE’S Rev. Edward L, Aldworth 
)-419 — 22d St. Riviera Beach 
) HC & Addr 9, Bkfst-on-Patio 9:40, MP Addr & 
S 10:15; EP Ser 7:30; W. A. Tues 2; Men’s 
ib 3d Mon 7:45 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| BARTHOLOMEW'S- Rev. John M. Young, Jr. r 
0 Stewart Avenue 
7:30, 9, 11 HC; Others posted 


DECATUR, ILL. 


JOHN’‘S Rey. E. M. Ringland, r 
rch & Eldorado Sts. 

7 HC; 9:30 Cho. Ew & neu 11 Children’s 
& Ch §S; Daily 7:15 MP, 7:30 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


, LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Streets 
Eu 7:30, 9, 11; Weekdays Eu 7, 10; oly aus 
equiem) 7:30; MP 9:45; Ist Fri HH & B 8:15; 


Sat 4:30-5 30, 7:30-8:30 & by appt 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ee ra oad ALL ANGELS 20th and St. Paul 
. F. Fenn, D.D., r; Rev. D. C. Patrick, c 
P36, 9:30, 11 & daily 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Rey. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 
Howard L. Cowan 
7, Wed & Fri 10 


CARNATION 
331 Dexter Blvd. ve 
ses: Sun, 7:30, 10 & 12; Dolly: 7 


anuary 28, 1951 


CHURCH SERVICES 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by states. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious 
for strangers and visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the city. 


BROOKLYN, L. I., N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S (“The Church of the Generals”) 
99th St. & Ft. Hamilton he 

Rey. Theodore H. Winkert, r 

Sun 8, 9:30, HC 10:15 & 11 MP,-1st Sun HC 1 
3rd Sun HC 10: 15, 7:45 Youth Service, 8:15 E 
Wed & Saint's Days 7:30 &G 10 HC 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, dean; Rev. Leslie D. 
Hallett; Rev. Mitchell Haddad 


Sun 8, 9:30, 11; HC Daily 12; Tues 7:30, Wed 11 


ST. ANDREW'S 

Rey. John W. Talbott 
Sun Low Mass 8, Children’s Mass 9:30, MP 10:45, 
Sung Mass & Ser 11; Daily Low Mass 7 ex Thurs 10; 
C Sat 7:30-8:30 & by appt 


Main at Highgate 


NEW YORK CITY 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


Sun 8, 9, 11 er 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 4 Ser; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (and 9 HD ex Wed & fo W. Wed), 
HC; 8:30 MP; 5 EP. Open daily 7-6. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S __ Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Jr., Park Avenue and 51st Street 


Sun 8 & 9:30 HC, 17 MP, 11 ie Sun HC; Week- 
day HC: Wed 8, Thurs & HD 10:30 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Evensong Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
10th & Broadway 


Sun 9 HC, 11 MP & Ser, 4:30 Meet Sa Tues- 
Thurs 12:30 Prayers; Thurs G HD 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave. at 90th St. 
Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D., r; Rev. Richard Coombs 


Sun HC 8, 10, MP & Ser 11, 4; Thurs & HD 11 HC 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., one 
block West of Broadway 

Rey. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 

Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 ; 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Rey. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 8; Weekdays HC daily 7 
. 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12; C Sat 4-5 & 
yy app 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN ~-Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
139 West 46th ae ; 


Sun Masses: 7, 8, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri): 2 Sat 2-5, 7-9 


ST. THOMAS’ Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St. 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, 11 Ist & 3rd Sun HC, 4 EP; 
Daily: 8:30 HC; Tues & HD at noon; Thurs HC 11; 
Noon-day, ex Sat 12:10 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Little Church Around the Corner 

One East 29th St. 

Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


TRINITY Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 
Broadway & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 9, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

ST. GEORGE’S 30 N. Ferry St. 
Rev. Darwin Kirby, Jr., r; Rev. E. Paul Parker; 
Rev. Robert H. Walters. 

Sun 8, 9, 11 H Eu, (9 Family Eu & Communion 
Breakfast), 9 School of Religion, 11 Nursery; 
Daily MP 8:45, EP 5:30; Daily Eu, 7:30; Wed 
Eu 7; Thurs Eu 10; HD 7 & 10; C Sat 8-9 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
TRINITY Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D. 
Broad & Third Streets ‘ 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, 1S HC; Fri 12 HC; Evening, 
Weekday, Lenten Noon-Day, Special services as 
announced, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S, Locust St. between rom and 17th Sts. 
Rey. William H. Dunphy, Ph. 

Sun H Eu 8 G& 9, Sun School. "9:45, Mat 10:30, 
Sung Eu & Ser 11, Nursery ae 11, Cho Ev 4; 
Daily: Mat 7:30, H Eu 7:4 Wed & Fri 7, 
Thurs & HD 9:30, Lit Fri 4346, EP & Int 5:30 
C Sat 12 tol & 4t o5 


-PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CALVARY Shady & Walnut Aves. 
Rey. William W. Lumpkin, r; Rev. Eugene M. Chap- 
man; “88 Nicholas Petkovich 

Sun 8, 9:30, os & 8; HC 7:30 daily, Fri 7:30 & 
10:30, HD 10:3 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
TRINITY, Founded in 1698 
Rey. James R. MacColl, III, r 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP; Wed & HD 11 HC 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS————— 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Rev. H. Paul Osborne, r 
Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11; Wed & HD 10 


MADISON, WIS. 
ST. ANDREW’S 1833 Regent Street 
Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, r; Rev. Gilbert Doane, c 
Sun 8, 11 HC; Weekdays, 7:15 HC, (Wed 9:30) 
Confessions Sat 5-6, 7:30-8 


CHURCH SERVICES 


NEAR COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


ST. ALBAN’S Rev. John A. Bryant 
Westwood Hills, Los ee Seta py 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Wed 7:30, 10:15 


COLORADO A & M 


ST. LUKE’S Rev. E. A. Groves, Jr., r 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Sun 8, 11; Wed & HD 10 


—— COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY———— 
ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL New York City 
Rey. James A. Pike, J.S.D., Chap; Rev. Darby W. 
Betts, Rev. Norman Spicer, Assistants 

Sun 9, 11, 12:30; Noon daily; HC Tues 10, Wed 8, 
Thurs noon. 


HARVARD, RADCLIFFE, M.I.T. 


CHRIST CHURCH Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Gardiner M. Day,-r; Rev. Frederic B. Kellogg 
Sun 8, 9, 10, 11:15, 7, 7:30, Canterbury Club 7 


——LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


EPISCOPAL STUDENT CENTER Baton Rouge 
Sun 8, 11, Canterbury Club 5:15; Fri & HD 7 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER, STATE TEACHERS 
ST. MARK’S Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Killian Stimpson; Rev. W. Greenwood 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11 


——NEW PALTZ STATE TEACHERS 
ST. ANDREW'S Rey. J. Marshall Wilson 
New Paltz, New York 

Sun 8, 11; Tues & HD 9:30, Thurs 8 

Canterbury Club Sun 5:30 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ST. FRANCIS HOUSE Rev. Gerald White 
1001 University Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Sun 8:30, 10:30 HC, 5:45 EP, 6:15 Supper; 

Tues & Thurs 6:50; Daily EP 5 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


CHRIST CHURCH Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rev. Robert Terwilliger, Ph.D., r; Rev. Carleten 
Sweetser, S.T.B.; Miss Barbara E. Arnold, M.A. 

Sun: HC 8, 9:15, 11 (1&3), MP. 11 (2 & 4), Cho Ev 
7:30; Weekdays: MP 9, EP 5:30; HC Wed & Fri 8; 
Thurs 10; HD 8 & 10; College Supper—discussion 
Fri 6 
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NEW 
AND RECENT 


A Primer of 
Christianity 


(3 vols. and a supplement) 

A long-needed series of books for the 
layman. A brief, basic and systematic 
course on the real essentials of relig- 
ious knowledge providing the informa- 
tion every Christian should have in 
order to build a richer life. 
Volume J: THE BEGINNING OF THE 
GosPEL, by T. W. Manson, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism and Exege- 
sis, University of Manchester. 

124 pages. $1.50 
Volume 2: THE FURTHERANCE OF THE 
GosPEL, by R. W. Moore, Headmaster 
of Harrow School. 184 pages. $1.75 
Volume 3: THE TRUTH OF THE Gos- 
PEL, by the Rev. George B. Caird, 
Ph.D., Professor of Old Testament, 
McGill University. 182 pages. $1.75 
Supplementary Volume: THE GOSPEL 
AND MODERN THOUGHT, by the Rev. 
Alan Richardson, D.D., Canon of 
Durham Cathedral. 216 pages. $2.00 
(Vols. 1, 2, and 3 now also available as 

one comprehensive volume, $3.75) 


THE 
Historic Faith and 
a Changing World 


By the 
Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, S.T.D. 


A timely and eloquent warning against 
our modern American complacency in 
Christian assumptions. “Dr. Pittenger 
has written some excellent books; this 
is by far his best. In it he analyzes 
critically our secular culture (mainly 
in its American form) of the past and 
present . . . He faces up squarely to 
the problems that confront the Church 
today.”—The Living Church. 

196 pages. $2.50 


The Words of Life 


By the Rev. P. M. Dawley, Ph.D., 
of General Theological Seminary 
These seven meditations on the Words 
of Christ on the Cross, an invaluable 
addition to worship material, provide 
clergy and laymen with spiritual food 
for Good Friday. “Filled with spiritual 
depth, Biblical in illustration, beauti- 
fully phrased, each chapter followed 
by noble prayers.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 120 pages. $1.75 
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The Problem of Christ 


in the Twentieth Century 


By W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D., D.LIT., 


Dean of St. Paul’s, London 


The unique nature of the personality of Christ, as both divine and 
human is (as Dr. Matthews points out) a problem which the Christian 
intellect cannot ultimately shrink from trying to think out. Thoroughly 


debated in the period of the Councils and the great heresies, the 


lem was solved in terms of contemporary Hellenic philosophy. 
solution, however, took no account of psychological and physical fac- 
tors which cannot now be ignored. In his book Dr. Matthews considers 
these factors with a clarity and objectivity that deserves the attention 


of every thoughtful Christian. : 104 pages. 


THE OXFORD AMERICAN 


Prayer Book Commentary 


By THE Rev. MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR., 
“Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 


A page-by-page exposition of the Book of Common Prayer, ably pre- 
sented for the use of ministers, church school teachers and students. 
“Unstinted praise for a religious book, published with an eye toward 
making it enjoyable and profitable reading for the ordinary person, is 
rare. But this edition of the American Prayer Book Commentary 


merits that meed of commendation.”—Washington Star. 


992 pages. $10.00 


The Bible from Within 


By A. G. HEBERT, D.D., 
House of the Sacred Mission, Kelham, England 


This study of the Bible makes the Scriptures more fully understood 
today by showing what the Biblical authors were trying to say to the 
men of their own day. A fresh, new approach to the Bible which 
grew out of questions asked Fr. Hebert by a group of American clergy 


at the College of Preachers in Washington. 208 pages. 


Enthusiasm 


By THE RT. REv. Msar. R. A. KNOx, PH.D., 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 


Msgr. Knox’s latest work, the result of years of painstaking research, 
covers the historical phases of “enthusiasm” with particular reference 
to the 17th and 18th centuries — a period long obscured by miscon- 
ception and lack of knowledge. “His lucid mind, his quiet, balanced 


judgment, his deft human touches and his finished style carry you 


where a less gifted writer would have had you bogged down . . 


are shrewd, penetrating appraisals."—America. 656 pages. 
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